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COMPANIONS ON THE ROAD. 


LiFE’s milestones, marking year on year, 
Pass ever swifter as we near 
The final goal, the silent end 
To which our fated footsteps tend. 
A year once seemed a century, 
Now like a day it hurries by, 
_ And doubts and fears our hearts oppress, 
And all the way is weariness, 


Ah me! how glad and gay we were, 
Youth’s sap in all our veins astir, 
When long ago with spirits high, 

A happy, careless company, 

We started forth, when everything 
Wore the green glory of the spring, 
And all the fair wide world was ours, 
To gather as we would its flowers ! 


Then, life almost eternal seemed, 

And death a dream so vaguely dreamed, 
That in the distance scarce it threw 

A cloud-shade on the mountains blue, 

That rose before us soft and fair, 

Clothed in ideal hues of air, 

To which we meant in after-time, 

Strong in our manhood’s strength, to climb. 


How all haschanged! Years have gone by, 
And of that joyous company 

With whom our youth first journeyed on, 
Who —who are left? Alas, not one! 
Love earliest loitered on the way, 

Then turned his face and slipped away ; 
And after him with footsteps light 

The fickle Graces took their flight, 

And all the careless joys that lent 

Their revelry-and merriment 

Grew silenter, and, ere we knew, 

Had smiled their last and said “adieu.” 


Hope faltering then with doubtful mind, 
Began to turn and look behind, 

And we, half questioning, were fain 

To follow with her back again ; 

But Fate still urged us on our way 

And would not let us pause or stay. 
Then to our side with plaintive eye, 

In place of Hope came Memory, 

And murmured of the past, and told 
Dear stories of the days of old, 

Until its very dross seemed gold, 

And Friendship took the place of Love, 
And strove in vain to us to prove 

That Love was light and insincere — 
Not worth a man’s regretful tear. 


Ah! all in- vain — grant ’twas a cheat, 
Yet no voice ever was so sweet, 

No presence like to Love’s, who threw 
Enchantment over all we knew ; 

And still we listen with.a sigh, 

And back, with fond tears in the eye, 
We gaze to catch a glimpse again 

Of that dear place — but all in vain. 


Preach not, O stern Philosophy ! 
Nought we can have, and nought we see, 
Will ever be so pure, so glad, 





So beautiful, as what we had. 


Our steps are sad, our steps are slow, 
Nothing is like the long ago. 

Gone is the keen, intense delight, 

The perfume faint and exquisite, 

The glory and the effluence 

That haloed the enraptured sense, 
When Faith and Love were at our side, 
And common life was deified. 


Our shadows that we used to throw 
Behind us, now before us grow; 

For once we walked towards the sun, 
But now, life’s full meridian done, 

They change, and in their chill we move, 
Further away from Faith and Love. 

A chill is in the air—no more 

Our thoughts with joyous impulse soar, 
But creep along the level way, 

Waiting the closing of the day. 

The future holds no wondrous prize 
This side death’s awful mysteries ; 
Beyond, what waits for us, who knows ? 
New life, or infinite repose ? 

Blackwood’s Magazine. W. W. S. 


TO A CHILD. 
E. T. G. 


Txov hast the colors of the spring, 

The gold of kingcups triumphing, 
The blue of wood-bells wild ; 

But winter thoughts thy spirit fill, 

And thou art wandering from us still, 
Too young to be our child. 


Yet have thy fleeting smiles confessed, 

Thou dear and much-desiréd guest, 
That home is near at last ; 

Long lost in high mysterious lands, 

Close by our door thy spirit stands, 
Its journey well-nigh past. 


Oh, sweet bewildered soul, I watch 

The fountains of thine eyes, to catch 
New fancies bubbling there, 

To feel our common light, and lose 

The flush of strange ethereal hues 
Too dim for us to share ! 


Fade, cold immortal lights, and make 
This creature human for my sake, 
Since I am nought but clay ; 
An angel is too fine a thing 
To sit beside my chair and sing, 
And cheer my passing day. 


I smile, who could not smile, unless 

The air of rapt unconsciousness 
Passed, with the fading hours ; 

I joy inevery childish sign 

That proves the stranger Jess divine 
And much more meekly ours. 


I smile, as one by night who sees, 
Through mist of newly-budded trees, 
The clear Orion set, 
And knows that soon the dawn will fly 
In fire across the riven sky, 
And gild the woodlands wet. 
Athenzum. EpMuND W. GossE. 




















From Fraser’s Magazine. 
VICE-ADMIRAL BARON VON TEGETTHOFF. 

THERE is a certain tendency in the 
minds of those who are most earnest in 
the cause of naval education to confuse 
the means with the end, and to imagine 
that all that is wanted is a competent 
knowledge of such science as mathematics, 
physics, geography, astronomy, naviga- 
tion even, or pilotage, gunnery, or naval 
architecture. In reality, and so far as the 
duties of a naval officer are cancerned, all 
these are but branches, however impor- 
tant, each in its different degree, of that 
one science, the art of war, which it is the 
business of his life to practise. From 
this point of view, the raison d’ étre of a 
ship of war is her power of fighting; that 
of her captain is the skill to use that pow- 
er. The captain of a ship of war is there- 
fore called on to possess not merely the 
skill of the navigator, of the seaman, of 
the engineer, of the gunner, or nowadays 
of the electrician, but of all together, di- 
rected by the knowledge of how and when 
to use each to the best advantage so as to 
attain the desired end. As a matter of 
first necessity, young officers are specially 
instructed in the details of those several 
branches a knowledge of each of which 
must be joined together in the perfect com- 
mander; but it is not by that detailed in- 
struction alone that they become fitted for 
the duties which promotion will lay on 
them. Where the official instruction ends, 
the higher education really begins. From 
that time, it is the man’s own experience, 
and reading, and thought, and judgment, 
which must fit him for the requirements of 
higher rank. 

It is a trite proverb that experience 
teaches even fools. But needful personal 
experience is not always to be had, or the 
cost of its lessons may be ruinous, The 
wise man will learn from the experience of 
others: and just as a naval officer learns 
navigation from the theories and practice of 
centuries, embodied in his Inman or his 
Raper, or as he learns seamanship from the 
traditions of old, whether handed down by 
word of mouth, or recorded by Darcy 
Lever, or Boyd, or Nares; so also will he 
learn the art of commanding ships or fleets 
from the history of his great predecessors, 
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of what they have done, and how they 
have done it. But this is a higher and 
graver study than all that has gone before. 
Certain fixed rules can be laid down for 
observing the sun or for regulating the 
chronometers. The different points of 
seamanship are learned and understood 
by the average boatswain, as well as by 
his commanding officer. A given battery 
will send an electric current through a 
known resistance. Steam at a given pres- 
sure will drive the ship at a known speed ; 
and the measures necessary for obtaining 
that pressure and that speed are acquired 
by hundreds. But the science of war is 
not one of mere rule and precedent; for 
changing conditions change almost every 
detail, and that too in a manner which it 
is often impossible to foresee. 

The commanding officer who hopes to 
win, not merely to tumble into distinction, 
must therefore be prepared beforehand for 
every eventuality. The knowledge of 
what has happened already will not only 
teach him by precedent; so far as that is 
possible, it is easy, and within the com- 
pass of every-day abilities; it will also 
suggest to him things that have never yet 
been done; things in the planning of 
which he may rise to the height of genius, 
in the executing of which he may rise to 
the height of grandeur. And it is in this 
way that the exact story of difficulties 
overcome, of brave defence or brilliant 
achievement, interesting in itself as a story 
of gallantry or heroism, becomes, to the 
naval officer, a study of real and technical 
importance. 

It was, I may believe, some such ideas 
as these which determined Captain Co- 
lomb, shortly after the Austro-Italian war 
of 1866, to bring before the United Ser- 
vice Institution a paper which he aptly 
named “ Lessons from Lissa.” * But the 
conditions of Captain Colomb’s lecture 
led him to devote the short time at his 
disposal to discussing some of the details 
of the battle—then only imperfectly 
known — rather than to giving a complete 
and connected account of it, or entering 
at all into the personal, political, or even 


* Journal of the United Service Institution, vol. xi., 
P. 104. 
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strategical conditions under which the 
battle was fought. The paper is an ad- 
mirable and suggestive essay on the tac- 
tics of the two fleets; but it is not, it does 
not pretend to be, the story of the battle, 
still less of the campaign; and thus ina 
measure loses sight of the circumstances 
which neutralized the greater force of the 
Italians, and originated the successful at- 
tack of the Austrians. 

But imperfect as it is, Captain Colomb’s 
paper is the only accouut of Lissa which 
has appeared in English; with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the hasty, incorrect, 
or entirely false accounts which were sent 
home on the spur of the moment by the 
correspondents of the several newspapers, 
some of whom dated their letters from 
Trieste or Pola, but many from Vienna or 
Milan, retailing the merest gossip of the 
cafés. It thus happens that of this battle, 
which Captain Colomb has described as 
“beyond all bounds the most important 
naval occurrence since Trafalgar,” a battle 
fought only twelve years ago, little or noth- 
ing is accurately known: scarcely an inci- 
dent in it that is not every day misrepre- 
sented, and even the name of the victo- 
rious admiral misspelt.* This is not very 
satisfactory : to us, as a nation supposed to 
be the nursery and the storehouse of naval 
science and naval tradition, it is not very 
creditable. 


Wilhelm, the son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Karl von Tegetthoff, was born at Mar- 
burg in Styria on the 23rd of December, 
1827. Weare, as yet, told nothing of his 
childhood, except that he spent some of 
it in the gymnasium at Marburg; but at 
the age of thirteen he was sent to the 
College for Naval Cadets at Venice. 
‘There he stayed for five years; he was 
nearly eighteen when he made his first 
experience of sea-service. On the 23rd 
of July, 1845, he was appointed to the 
“ Montecuccoli,” brig, and afterwards to 
the corvette “ Adria;” on board which 


* The misspellings show considerable ingenuity. 
Starting with the data that its consonants are t, g, f, 
and a doubtful h, these have been arranged by ones or 
twos, in almost every possible combination. Tegethoff, 
Tegetoff, Teggetoff, Teghetoff, are only some of the 
many ways that have come under my notice. 
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ships, whilst cruising in the Adriatic and 
Archipelago, he learned the more practi- 
cal part of his duties. On the 27th of 
January, 1848, he was made an ensign of 
the second class; and was raised to the 
first class, three months later, on the 18th 
of April. 

The Austrian navy was, at this period, 
a service of extremely small importance, 
either from a national or political point of 
view. It was feeble: it was neglected by 
the government; and every kreuzer spent 
on it was grudged. In the interior of the 
country, it was scarcely known that there 
was a navy at all. The officers were, al- 
most to a man, natives of the Italian prov- 
inces: the few Germans amongst them 
—sons of government officials civil or 
military, whose rank and position gave 
them an opportunity of pushing forward 
their relations in a service where competi- 
tion was not keen — had either to assimi- 
late themselves to their Italian comrades, 
or to lead a life of solitude or seclusion. 
In Venice the fleet was openly spoken of 
as belonging to the Italian nation; and 
“ Young Italy ” counted many of its warm- 
est supporters on board the Austrian ships 
of war. The two Bandieras, chiefs of the 
rising of 1844, who had been shot at Co- 
senza, were naval officers, a lieutenant and 
ensign, and the sons of a naval officer, an 
admiral. Of the seven who were executed 
with them, one other, Moro, was also an 
officer of the navy. They had tampered, 
on a large scale, with the fidelity of the 
seamen ; and they had all but made them- 
selves masters of the “ Bellona,” frigate. 
These were things of public notoriety ; 
and those Austrians who knew that a navy 
did exist, connected their idea of it princi- 
pally with the memory of convicted trai- 
tors; in which they were afterwards justi- 
fied by the fact that when the war of 1848 
broke out, and Venice threw off the Aus- 
trian yoke, most of the naval officers flung 
in their lot with the revolutionary cause. 
In doing so, however, they failed to secure 
the ships. These were still held by the 


Austrians, but were for the time useless, 
as the few officers that remained were insuf- 
ficient in number, and the Sardinian fleet, 
mistress of the Adriatic, prevented all 
attempts at reorganization. 


It was not till 
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the Sardinians, after their defeat at No- 
vara (March 23, 1849), and the pressure 
thus brought on Piedmont by land, were 
compelled to withdraw their ships, that the 
Austrian navy could show signs of life, 
and was able with the few ships they could 
fit out to close the blockade of Venice, 
whjch finally surrendered on the 22nd of 
August, 1849. 

During the early part of this period of 
enforced inactivity, Tegetthoff was an en- 
sign on board, one after the other, the brig 
“ Montecuccoli,” the brig “ Trieste,” and 
the frigate “ Bellona,” where, at best, he 
was but perfecting himself in habits of dis- 
cipline, and in the knowledge of the inter- 
nal economy of ships of war. He was 
afterwards aide-de-camp of Field-Marshal 
Martini, the then head of the navy, and 
went with him in his embassy to Naples; 
but returned in time to take his share of 
the blockading on board his old ship 
* Adria.” After the peace he served on 
board the steamer “ Maria Anna” in the 
Levant, and was present in the Peirzus 
during the English blockade of that port 
on account of the Don Pacifico affair, now 
- almost forgotten, or remembered only .by 
Dr. Dasent’s clever skit.* He was pro- 
moted on June 4, 1851, to the rank of 
lieutenant of the second class; and on 
November 4, 1852, to the first class,:in 
which grade he served again on board the 
“ Montecuccoli” and the corvette “ Caro- 
lina,” and in 1854 was appointed to com- 
mand the schooner “Elisabeth,” from 
which shortly afterwards he was trans- 
ferred to the steamer “ Taurus.” 

These rapid changes speak of the dis- 
organized and unsettled condition in which 
the Austrian navy was at the time. The 
ships were there, though in bad state, but 
the officers were very few, and seem to 
have been transferred from one to the 
other, either at the caprice of the authori- 
ties, or in accordance with the necessities 
of the dockyard. In command of the 
“ Taurus,” however, Tegetthoff remained 
for some time, employed, during the Cri- 
mean war, in a sort of police duty in the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube. This duty 
was neither pleasant nor easy; and Te- 


* Jest and Earnest, vol. ii., p. r1o. 
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getthoff not only gained credit by the way 
in which he performed it, but was brought 
to the favorable notice of the archduke 
Maximilian. 

After the general break-up in 1848, and 
the disappearance of the .overwhelming 
Italian element, the navy seems to have 
become suddenly popular. Many officers 
from north Germany and Denmark were 
induced to take service under the Austrian 
flag. The command-in-chief was given toa 
Dane, Admiral Dahlerup, who is described 
as having some difficulty in accommodating 
himself to the very mixed materials put at 
his disposal — Old Austrian, north Ger- 
man, and Danish officers, merchant skip- 
pers, Germans, Slaves, Dalmatians, and 
Illyrians: to fuse them into one homo- 
geneous whole was no easy task. 

Numbers of cadets, too, came in, mem- 
bers of the best Austrian families, and 
among them, setting the example, the em- 
peror’s brother, the archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian. After a short service in the 


subordinate ranks, the archduke was ap- 


pointed, in 1854, rear-admiral and head of 
the navy. He was then only twenty-two: 
but his zeal compensated, to some extent, 
for his want of experience; and for the 
next ten years he devoted himself to the 
good of the service over which he really 
presided. Under his fostering care an 
excellent dockyard and arsenal were con- 
structed and fortified at Pola. Many ships 
were built, amongst them a line-of-battle 
ship and three large frigates. One of 
these, the “ Novara,” was sent on a com- 
bined scientific and training expedition, a 
voyage round the world; and in 1857, also 
in the interests of navigation and the de- 
velopment of Austrian commerce, Tegett- 
hoff was despatched, in company with the 
distinguished ornithologist, Dr. Heuglin, 
on a semi-official journey in. Egypt and 
Arabia; the object being to collect local 
information which might throw new light 
on the project of cutting a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez, with a possible view 
to take an early advantage of the canal, if 
it should be completed, and, amongst other 
things, to select a point suitable for a coal- 
ing station. ; 
The two travelled up the Nile to Thebes, 
and from there, by caravan, to Kosseir, on 
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the Red Sea, and thence southwards, ex- 
amining both coasts as they went. Near 
Bender Gam, in Somali Land, they were 
attacked by the natives, taken prisoners, 
and detained until their ransom was duly 
paid. Dr. Heuglin, who had been severely 
wounded, crossed over to Aden and re- 


turned to Cairo, whilst Tegetthoff pursued 


his investigations by himself. In an open 
boat, and against the north-easterly mon- 
soon of the Gulf of Aden, he crossed over 
to Makallah, coasted along to Ras Fartak, 
and crossed again to Socotra. After ex- 
ploring this island, he went back to Aden, 
and so to Egypt and to Europe. 

Whilst at Aden he received his promo- 
tion to the rank of captain of the third 
class; and after serving on shore at 
Trieste for a few months, he was, in the 
autumn of 1858, appointed to the command 
of the screw corvette “ Erzherzog Fried. 
rich,” and sent to the coast of Morocco to 
inquire after the crew of a merchant ship 
wrecked there, who were said to have been 
carried as slaves into the interior. What 
with the Spanish war, the wanton attacks 
of some French ships and the threatening 
neighborhood of an English squadron, the 
whole coast was in a very disturbed state, 
and any Europeans, Austrians or others, 
thrown helpless on shore, would certainly 
be condemned to slavery if not to death. 
The “ Erzherzog Friedrich ” had examined 
the whole coast of Morocco east of the 
Straits without obtaining any. tidings of 
the castaways. Before going west she put 
into Gibraltar for letters, and received 
orders to return at once to the Adriatic. 
War with France and Italy was imminent, 
and the safety of the ship, as well as the 
defence of the home ports, rendered her 
immediate recall necessary. 

In the Adriatic, however, nothing was 
done. The French fleet, in overpowering 
force, swept the sea, but was not at first 
strong enough to attack Venice. After- 
wards, when a number of floating batteries 
and ships of the line had been brought 
round, Louis Napoleon judged it opportune 
to send an autographic note to Franz Jo- 
seph ; and on the basis of this, peace was 
shortly afterwards concluded. Durin 
this time the Austrian fleet was altogether 
unequal to any offensive measures, though 
such were indeed proposed. Admiral Ju- 
rien de la Graviére, who commanded the 
ships which instituted the blockade, tells 
us that 


The officers of the Austrian squadron were 
full of ardor; they were, even then, the same 
brave officers who afterwards triumphed at 
Lissa. They asked to be led out. They felt 
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humiliated by the blockade: they would en- 
deavor to raise it. But the archduke would 
not venture his fleet. If it should be lost, 
Austria would never sanction its being re- 
placed. He chose rather to follow the exam- 
ple set by the defenders of Sebastopol, and 
applied himself to prevent our approaching 
the town. The line-of-battle ship “ Kaiser,” 
which had been lately launched at Pola, was 
anchored in mid-channel ; and instead of com- 
pleting her equipment, arrangements were 
made to sink her at once, if necessary, so as to 
close the only passage available for ships 
having even a moderate draught of water.* 


We are told that amongst those anxious 
to make a dash against the French squad- 
ron Tegetthoff was conspicuous: and it 
seems not improbable that a man of cour- | 
age and resource, such as he afterwards 
proved himself to be, might have cut off 
some of the small cruisers or store-ships 
in the Adriatic, and have made an unex- 
pected diversion by an attack on the coast 
of France. But the attempt was not per- 
mitted; and till the close of the war the 
“ Erzherzog Friedrich” remained as inac- 
tive as the other ships. 

After the peace Tegetthoff was appoint- 
ed aide-de-camp to the archduke, and in 
this capacity accompanied him to Brazil 
on board the steamer “ Kaiserin Elizabeth.” 
The account of this voyage has been writ- 
ten at great length by the archduke him- 
self. Apart from the circumstance of its 
being the journal of a prince and emperor 
—round whose name’ such a halo of ro- 
mance has circled — it is a very common- 
place record of travel, and has here no 
special interest beyond describing to us 
how the archduke and his aide-de-camp 
T—— were ducked on crossing the line, 
and reminding us of the bond of union 
between Tegetthoff and the head of the 
Austrian navy. Of the two, Tegetthoff 
was five years the senior; he was alto- 
gether the stronger intellect, and there 
seems reason to believe that the relation 
between them was that of friend to friend 
rather than of commander to admiral, or 
of lordling to prince. It is certain that 
there was a close intimacy, and the arch- 
duke was able to advance his friend’s in- 


$ | terests at the same time that he advanced 


those of the service. 

On their return from Brazil, Tegetthoff 
was, on April 24, 1860, made a captain of 
the second class, and in this rank he com- 
manded the frigate “ Radetzky” in the 
Levant until the autumn of 1861, when she 
was put out of commission. On Novem- 
ber 3 following he was advanced to the 





* La Marine d’ Aujourd’ hui, p. 158. 
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first class, and appointed to the command 
of the “Novara,” the fifty-gun frigate 
which had just come home from her voy: 
round the world. He was then, notwith- 
standing his want of seniority, sent into 
the Levant as commodore, and was pres- 
ent in Greek waters, in Phalerum Bay or 
the Peirzus, for a great part of 1862-3, 
during the Revolution and the accession 
of King George. Afterwards, as the 
“ Novara” was found to be in want of ex- 
tensive repairs, he was turned over to the 
“‘ Schwarzenberg,” a frigate of the same 
size, and in her, in company with the 
“ Radetzky,” of thirty-one guns, was, at 
the end of 1863, at Port Said, inspecting 
the works of the canal, on which, in fact, 
he is said to have written a clear and valu- 
able report. He was still there when he 
received orders to go immediately to the 
North Sea, where the naval power of Den- 
mark threatened to baulk some of the mil- 
_ plans of the Germanic spoilers. 
ith the “ Schwarzenberg,” “ Radetz- 

ky,” and a gun-vessel, the “ Seehund,” Te- 
getthoff immediately went round to Brest, 
where he was joined by three Prussian 

nboats, “ Blitz,” “ Basilisk,” and “ Ad- 
er.” These were put under his orders, 
and with the squadron so formed he left 
for a cruise inst the Danes, who were, 
it was said, blockading the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser. It was about noon 
on the 9th of May, 1864, that, within sight 
of — he met the Danish squad- 
ron under Commodore Suenson. The 
“ Seehund” was not in company, and the 
three Prussian gunboats were paltry little 
things, so that his effective force consisted 
of simply :— 


Schwarzenberg. . . 400H.P. 
Radetzky. . .« .» 300KP. 


As against the Danish force: 


48 guns 
31 guns 


Niels Juel + « « 300H.P, 42 guns 
ylland . . ° + 400H.P. 44 guns 
eimdal . . + «+ 350H.P. 16 guns 


The Austrians were clearly overmatched, 
and the Danes, both in prestige and effi- 
ciency, were not an enemy to whom one 
would willingly give odds. Nevertheless, 
Tegetthoff did not hesitate a moment. 
He was steering towards the north, Suen- 
son towards the south; and the two, ad- 
vancing straight against each other, came 
within range about a quarter before two 
o’clock. 

The action which followed was the first, 
and with the exception of that, a few 
months later, between the “ Kearsage” 
and “ Alabama,” remains the only one 
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— between wooden — under steam 
and armed with heavy shell guns; but on 
neither side does any exceptional use seem 
to have been made of the steam-power; 
and the damage and loss inflicted by the 
shells were no greater than were in many 
cases, during the Old French War, inflicted 
by much smaller cold shot. The hostile 
frigates, on each side in close order, one 
astern of the other, passed in opposite 
directions, interchanging their starboard 
broadsides. The Danes then turned to 
starboard, trying to cut off the Prussian 
gunboats, which were a long way astern ; 
and to prevent this the Austrians also 
turned to starboard, countermarching their 
line. But in this they were a little late, 
and the “Schwarzenberg,” as she ad- 
vanced towards the south, received a rak- 
ing broadside from the “Niels Juel.” 
They did, however, prevent any attack on 
the gunboats, and the two squadrons ran 
in parallel lines at a distance of about five 
hundred yards apart, and heading at first 
towards the south-west; the “ Schwarzen- 
berg” and the “ Niels Juel,” the “ Radetz- 
ky” and the “ Jylland,” supported by the 
“ Heimdal,” keeping up a brisk fire on each 
other. About three a shell from the “ Niels 
Juel” lodged in the bunt of the “ Schwar- 
zenberg’s” foresail and burst there, set- 
ting it on fire. This rapidly spread, and 
the fore topmast was enveloped in flames. . 
The fire of the “ Niels Juel ” prevented all 
attempts at extinguishing them, and the 
ship had to be kept right before the wind, 
which was easterly. A little after four 
they were within the territorial waters of 
Heligoland, and the action ended. 

The question has often been mooted 
whether an action, begun outside, may not 
be finished within neutral waters. Byn- 
kershoek has laid down the rule that it 
may; some of Stowell’s decisions seem to 
sanction it ; and, apart from the arguments 
of lawyers, there are cases on record in 
which an English admiral has taken the 
same view— notably, that of August 19, 
1759, when Boscawen captured or burnt 
De la Clue’s ships in Lagos Bay. It is 
quite possible that Commodore Suenson, 
who had the Austrians distinctly in his 
grip, might have followed the precedent, 
and given rise to international disputes and 
certain ill feeling; but the presence of the 
English frigate ‘“‘ Aurora,” under the com- 
mand of Sir Leopold McClintock, pre- 
vented any such complication. The Aus- 
trians angered, and shortly afterwards the 
“ Schwarzenberg’s”” foremast went over 
the side, but the fire was not completely 
extinguished till ten o’clock at night. The 
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Danes, meanwhile, after lying-to for some 
time, repairing damages, had gone north. 
They had suffered heavily, and were in no 
condition to keep up a blockade of Heligo- 
land, so that the Austrians, getting under 
way, crossed over, unhindered, to Cuxha- 
ven, where they anchored early the next 
morning. 

Independent of the damage done to the 
ships — and the “Schwarzenberg” was 
certainly incapable of any prolonged de- 
fence—the loss in men stands thus: 
Danes, fourteen killed, fifty-four wounded. 
Austrians, thirty-six killed, fifty-two badly 
wounded, and a great many slightly; of 
which total quite six-sevenths fell on the 
“ Schwarzenberg.” But the blockade was 
raised: the Austrians had met the Danes 
with a weaker force and had not been 
crushed. The convenient neighborhood 
of neutral water was not put too promi- 
nently forward, and the Germans claimed 
an effective victory, as, in fact, it strategi- 
cally was, for the Danish operations .on 
the coast were perforce ended. The Aus- 
trian emperor acknowledged Tegetthoff’s 
telegraphic message by one promoting him 
to the rank of rear-admiral, and confer- 
ring on him the order of the Iron Crown, 
with a war decoration. Undoubtedly 
Tegetthoff deserved well of the allied sov- 
ereigns. He had fought a superior enemy, 
superior both in force and in prestige. 
He had fought boldly, and though beaten, 
was still so far successful that the Danish 
navy had no further influence on the war. 

Tegetthoff was now employed for a few 
months in the war office at Vienna, and 
in 1865 was again in command of a small 
squadron in the Mediterranean. With 
this, in the beginning of 1866, he was re- 
called to Pola, to take part in the war with 
Italy, which was finally declared on 
June 20. 

This new war found the Austrian navy 
in a very unprepared condition. The 
popular idea seems to have been that the 
late alliance with Prussia had inaugurated 
a reign of peace; that there were to be 
no more wars; and though, as a measure 
of precaution, an army might be necessary, 
to spend money on a fleet was downright 
waste, and, in the impoverished state of 
the treasury, a thing not to be thought of. 
Accordingly the ships which were unfin- 
ished when the archduke Maximilian 
went to Mexico, were unfinished still ; and 
what ships there were had been permitted 
to lie by, waiting till it was convenient to 
repair them. But though Maximilian was 
no longer there to direct the work, or to 
push it forward, when the necessity oc- 
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curred, the navy still enjoyed the benefit 
ofhisrule. He had insisted that the navy 
should be a national force, that the ships 
and their engines, as well as their men, 
should be Austrian. The arsenalat Pola 
was a reality; and the ships, though un- 
finished, were in their own hands, to be 
got ready as soon as possible. The one 
point in which they had trusted to foreign 
resources was the only one that utterly 
failed them. But it was an important one. 
A number of heavy guns which had been 


ordered from Krupp’s works were stopped 


by the Prussians, and the want could not 
now be adequately supplied. 

The spirit of the service was, however, 
excellent. Tegetthoff, with the few ships 
ready for sea,.took up his station at 
Fasana; and whilst the men —raw re- 
cruits most of them — were drilled almost 
incessantly, the admiral inspired the com- 
manding officers, and through them the 
seamen, with courage and confidence. 
Other ships were fitted out, hastily, imper- 
fectly, but still equal to the emergency. 
The two large ships, armored frigates of 
the first class, were pushed forward ; their 
spars were not ready, but they were jury- 
rigged, and sent to Fasana. These were 
ships which, though somewhat smaller, 
may, in horse-power and armor, be com- 
pared to our “ Royal Oak ;” wooden ships, 
with 4 1-2 inch plating, of eight hundred 
horse-power, of five thousand one hundred 
and thirty tons displacement, and, failing 
the Krupp guns, armed with sixteen 
smooth-bore a On 
board one of these, the “ Erzherzog Fer- 
dinand Maximilian” — which was shortly 
called “ Ferdinand Max,” or, affection- 
tionately, “ Max ” — Tegetthoff hoisted his 
flag. Presently came the “ Kaiser,” a 
ninetyegun ship, similar to those two 
deckers which, only three or four years 
before, had formed the bulk of our Medi- 
terranean fleet. Then came the “ Novara,” 
which had narrowly escaped burning at 
the hands of an incendiary, but which 
had been repaired as quickly and as well 
as circumstances permitted ; then also the 
“Don Juan de Austria,” meant for an 
armor-plated ship, but ironclad only at the 
water line, and the after part ; forward, the 
want of the plates was supplied by wooden 
wee By the end of June the admiral 
had with him, under his immediate orders, 
the whole of the available force of the 
Austrian navy: seven ironclad frigates, 
the ninety-gun ship, two fifty-gun frigates, 
four smaller, and a number of gun-vessels, 
gunboats, and fast steamers, including one 
of the Austrian Lloyd’s boats. But 
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everything was in the rough — the ships, 
as I have just said, oe much so; the 
masts and rigging, the fittings and the 
guns, such as could be got most readily 
and most quickly. “Only send them,” 
wrote Tegetthofi —“send them as they 
are; I’ll find some use for them.” 

The men were almost all newly raised ; 
their gun-drill went on all day and every 
day; they were exercised more especially 
in firing concentrated broadsides — that is, 
in laying the guns by marks on the ships’ 
decks, so as all to converge to a focus, and 
firing them as one, at the word. Above 
all, the several captains ‘were fully in the 
admiral’s confidence. Promoted as he had 
been, for actual service without reference 
to seniority, Tegetthoff was probably junior 
to many of those under his command. 
Possibly he felt this might be a difficulty 
in his way. It does not appear to have 
been so; the hopes and fears, and plans 
and strategy and tactics of the campaign 
before them seem to have been discussed 
in friendly conclave, of which Tegetthoff 
was the president and the soul. He im- 
bued them with his fiery spirit. The 
wooden ships might be roughly armored 
with ranges of chain-cable fastened on 
abreast of the boilers: it would give the 
stokers some sense of protection. The 
guns were weak: they must be supple- 
mented by the ships themselves ; if a forty- 
eight-pound shot would not pierce the 
enemy’s plates, a five-thousand-ton ship 
might. Hence the determination to use 
the ships freely as rams. To fire by con- 
centrated broadsides and to ram — these 
were the elements of the tactics, the de- 
tails of which were discussed in all their 
probable bearings. When the day came 
that saw them face to face with the 
enemy, every captain knew the admiral’s 
intention as well as the admiral himself 
did; every officer knew what had to be 
done, and every man had some idea of it, 
and above all knew that he had to fight. 

The Italian navy was on a widely differ- 
ent footing from the Austrian. From the 
birth of the kingdom, six years before, 
the fixed idea of the Italians had been to 
have a navy. They aimed at being a great 
naval power; and by a liberal expenditure, 
had got together a number of ships that 
could compare even with the fleets of En- 

land or France. They were able to col- 
ect at Ancona a force of twelve armor- 
plated ships, besides a large number of 
powerful wooden frigates and smaller 
craft. 

Of their armored ships, most had been 
built abroad; the two largest, the “Ré 
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d’ Italia” and the “Ré di Portogallo,” in 
America. These were wooden ships, of 
five thousand seven hundred tons displace- 
ment; they were armored with five-and- 
one-half-inch plates, had engines of eight 
hundred horse-power, and could steam at 
from twelve to thirteen knots. Some con- 
troversy arose afterwards as to whether 
their construction was as good as it was 
believed to be; they were said to be un- 
sound, built of green wood, and incurably 
foul from the filth that had been thrown 
down the lining, and so built into them. I 
find no mention of all this on ‘the part of 
the Italians, and believe that it was mere- 
ly a trade report, raised by rival builders 
eager for a contract. But in any case, 
though such defects, if they existed, would 
have rendered the ships unserviceable as 
cruisers or for a prolonged campaign, they 
could have no influence on a campaign 
which lasted for barely a week. Their 
armament consisted of two three hundred- 
pounder Armstrong guns, ten smooth-bore 
ten-inch guns, and twenty-four rifled guns 
throwing a shot of ninety pounds. If we 
remember what our own navy was in 1866, 
we shall see that the “ Bellerophon” was 
the only ship we had then afloat, which, as 
an effective man-of-war, could be said to 
be decidedly superior to these. Our ships 
of the “ Prince Consort” class, though a 
little bigger, had thinner armor, and had 
no rifled guns; no more had the “ Achil- 
les,” whose extreme length would have 
made her compare unfavorably, as a tacti- 
cal engine, with either of these two Ital- 
ians. 

Two others, the “ Terribile” and “ For- 
midabile,” had been built in France; 
these were iron ships of two thousand 
seven hundred tons, with four-and-one-half- 
inch plates over fourteen inches of back- 
ing—they had ram bows, then still a 
novelty, and were said to have a speed of 
twelve knots. Of the others, I will only 
mention in detail the “ Affondatore,” a 
turret ship, built in England; she was of 
four thousand tons, and seven hundred 
horse-power; she had a spur thirty feet 
long; and though she had only two guns 
they were three-hundred-pounder Arm- 
strongs. Besides these, there were five 
others of about four thousand tons; and 
two smaller, of two thousand tons, the 
“ Palestro” and “Varese,” which were 
only partially plated, their bows and sterns 
being left unarmored. These ships were 
all armed with rifled guns, principally of 
cast iron with strengthening coils, which 
threw a ninety-pound shot. In mere ma- 
terial force, the Italian fleet was at least 
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double the Austrian; but the government, 
whilst spending freely on their new ships 
and guns, had neglected to insure the 
quality of their officers and the discipline 
of their seamen.” 

The officers were young, without knowl- 
edge or experience, without the discipline 
or even the social training which teaches 
men so thrown together to live in mutual 
amity; there was a lamentable want of 
harmony between those of the same grade, 
and of deference from inferiors to supe- 
riors. This was nothing new; it had al- 
ways been so in the Sardinian navy; and 
was aggravated by the coalition with the 
Neapolitan. It was so universal that the 
writer from whom I quote concludes that 
it is the necessary condition of naval life: 
“ Everybody,” he says, “knows that this 
poisonous plant takes root and flourishes 
amongst other seafaring people; and it 
seems that the compulsory and continual 
living together renders it difficult to avoid 
the clashing of individual characters, and 
makes their differences more acrimoni- 
ous.” * 

The command-in-chief of this fleet was 
entrusted to Persano, the one admiral of 
the Italian navy; under him were Albini, 
vice-admiral; and Vacca, rear-admiral. 
Vacca was a Neapolitan; Albini, a na- 
tive of Sardinia. Carlo Pellion di Persano, 
of noble family, was born at Vercelli in 
Piedmont, in 1806. At the age of eigh- 
teen he entered the Sardinian navy, and 
having passed through the regular grades 
of the service, was made a captain in 1841. 
He then commanded the “Eridano” 
brig for a three years’ commission in the 
Pacific; and, during the Adriatic cam- 

aign of 1848-9, had had command of the 
brig “ Daino,” in which he is said to have 
distinguished himself. In 1851, he was 
in command of the “Governolo,” which 
carried to London the Piedmontese con- 
tribution to that first International Ex- 
hibition. Afterwards, in 1859, he had 
command of the “ Carlo Alberto,” a fifty- 
gun frigate; and ape | served in her 
through the operations of that year, was, 
in October, raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral. He then had charge of the 
squadron which, in the early summer of 
1860, was co-operating with Garibaldi on 
the coast of Sicily; after which he con- 
ducted the naval attack on Ancona, and 
received the surrender of Lamoriciére on 
board the flag-ship, the “ Maria Adelaide,” 
on the 30th of September. For this ser- 

* La Guerra in Italia nel 1866. L’Esercito, la 


Flotta e i Volontarj Italiani. Studio militare. 
Milan, 1867, p. 344 
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vice he was made a vice-admiral; Albini, 
the second in command, being at the same 
time made a rear-admiral. In 1862, Per- 
sano was a member of the Ratazzi cabinet, 
as minister for the navy ; and, on its break- 
up in the end of the year, before he re- 
tired from office, promoted himself to the 
rank of admiral. 

This is a short outline of Persano’s ser- 
vice claims to distinction. He was gen- 
erally esteemed as a man of good family 
and of amiable temper; he had married 
an English lady, and being thus connected 
with English society, was looked on as 
partly an Englishman, or at least was sup- 
posed to have caught, as by infection, the 
good qualities of the typical English naval 
officer. When the war broke out in 1866, 
he was considered the man of the day, 
and great things were expected from him. 
He proved, however, wanting in almost 
every gift which raises an officer to the 
height of an emergency. At Taranto, 
where he took the command on May 16, 
he found that a great deal was still want- 
ing to make the fleet fit for active service ; 
the equipment was imperfect, the men 
were newly raised, the senior and com- 
missioned officers were inefficient, and of 
petty officers there was a great scarcity. 
Such defects were of course very real; 
but ne at Fasana, was struggling 
manfully against the same: at Taranto or 
at Ancona, Persano does not seem to 
have realized that it, was his duty to do 
this. “Send me what you have,” wrote 
Tegetthoff to the minister for the navy, 
“T will do something with it.” Persano’s 
tone was rather, “If you don’t send me 
what I ask for, I can do nothing.” And, 
meantime, he did nothing. The drills 
were slack, discipline uncared for, and the 
equipment left very much to itself. 

Any competent witness who had been 
able to —_ the condition, the preparation, 
above all the temper of the two fleets, as 
they lay in their respective roadsteads, 
would have had no doubt as to the result 
of a hostile meeting between them. 
Though the materiai superiority } so 
entirely with the Italians, he would have 
remarked that a large proportion of the 
Austrian seamen were Dalmatians, the 
descendants of the the Uscocchi and 
other maritime tribes of the Gulf of Quar- 
nero, the best and sturdiest seamen that 
the Mediterranean has ever seen, the men 
who had, for centuries, upheld the suprem- 
acy of Venice in the Adriatic, or who, on 
their own account, had questioned the rule 
alike of Venetian, Turk, or Spaniard; he 
would have remarked the personal differ- 
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ence of the admirals, and its effect on the 
courage and temper of their subordinates ; 
and, finally, he would have remembered 
that at St. Vincent, the Nile, or Trafalgar, 
an 8. es fleet had conquered against 
nominal odds as great as, or even greater 


‘than, those which now told in favor of the 


Italians. 

But to the general public or even to the 
rovernment of Italy, nothing of this was 

nown. It was known that the Austrian 
ships were paltry; it was, perhaps, sup- 
posed that they were worse than they 
really were. It was known that three hun- 
dred millions of /ive (12,000,000/.) had been 
spent on the Italian fleet within the last 
five years; and it was taken for granted 
that good value had been got for the 
money; as indeed it had. But beyond 
this public knowledge did not go; and 
neither the government nor the people 
doubted for a moment that Persano was 
master of the situation. The Adriatic,” 
wrote Depretis, the minister for the navy, 
“is an Italian sea, and the Austrian fi 
must disappear from it. Do as you thin 
best, but this end must be attained.” In 
every café in Venice, in Milan, throughout 
the north of Italy, this end was spoken of 
as certain. Young Italy was as ready to 
discuss naval as political affairs, and knew 
as little about one as about the other. 

As soon as war was declared, on the 
2oth of June, Tegetthoff had despatched 
the “Stadium,” the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer, to find out exactly where the I tal- 
ian fleet was, and what its force. The 
“ Stadium ” reported, on the 23rd, that as 
far south as Bari it was not to be seen. 
The admiral jumped to the conclusion that 
it would be coming round from Taranto, 
probably in scattered order, possibly in 
small detachments ; and at once resolved 
to go with what force he had and look for 
it. With six ironclads, the “ Schwarzen- 
berg,” and four gun-vessels, he left Fasana 
on the 24th of June; at daybreak of the 
27th he was off Ancona. The main body 
of the Italian fleet had arrived there two 
days before: they mustered eleven iron- 
clads, four large frigates, and sundry 
smaller vessels: a force certainly more 
than double that of the Austrians. But 
they were coaling in a promiscuous and 
disorderly manner. The “ Ré d’ Italia’s” 
coal had caught fire in the bunkers; the 
“Ré di Portogallo” had got water in her 
cylinders ; almost every ship had some de- 
fect due to carelessness, stupidity, or igno- 
rance ; and none was ready to go out and 
attack the enemy. When at last some of 
them did get under way, they pottered 





about, performing silly or pedantic evolu- 
tions in the entrance or the harbor; while 
Tegetthoff, having seen all that he wanted 
to see, and having encouraged his men by 
the sight of a timid or disorganized enemy, 
went quietly back to Fasana. Some ru- 
mors, much to Persano’s discredit, were 
not slow to arise, but they do not seem to 
have then taken any definite form. The 
minister urged him to do something — 
anything you will, provided you cause the 
Austrian flag to disappear from the Adri- 
atic. Persano replied, making difficulties: 
the Austrians would not meet him; Pola 
was impregnable ; his ships were not prop- 
erly equipped; his men were undisci- 
plined ; his officers were incompetent. 
Than Count Carlo di Persano and the 
Honorable John Byng, few men have been 
more unlike each other. Persano was 
entle, amiable, social, and personally 
rave ; Byng was a smali-minded ' martinet, 
haughty, and reserved. But Persano’s 
correspondence has a curious resemblance 
to Byng’s; it shows the same querulous 
incapacity, the same desire to have things 
done by others, the same unwillingness to 
do anything for himself. Byng’s letters 
have long been before the world: if I quote 
one or two disjointed sentences, it is only 
by way of emphasis : — 


I am firmly of opinion . . . that the throw- 
ing men into the castle will only . . . add to 
the numbers that must fall into the enemy’s 
hands, for the garrison, in time, will be 
obliged to surrender. 

I am afraid all communication will be cut 
off between us;... for if the enemy have 
erected batteries . . | it will render it impos- 
sible for our boats to have a passage. 

Many of the ships that come out with me 
are foul. I fear from the inconveniences we 
shall meet here there will be great difficulty in 
keeping the ships clean, as there is but one 
wharf for them to prepare and careen at, 


And now for Persano : — 


It is my duty to submit to your Excellency 
that the ships which join the fleet from day to 
day are incompletely manned, especially in 
regard to their petty officers ; and—which is 
of more consequence—are without trained 
gunners, who are now, more than ever, neces- 
sary, on account of the greater number of 
rifled guns, which require long and careful 
drill, And this when hostilities are every 
moment expected to begin! 

This awakens very serious thoughts. 

The fleet is not ready for war. 

It will take at least a month to bring it to 
a tolerable pitch. 

Help me, I earnestly entreat you. 


Finally, on July 8, Persano was induced 
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to put to sea. He went for a five days’ 
cruise, but kept carefully out of sight of 
land. It had been rumored that the fleet 
was to range the Istrian coast, and con- 
front Tegetthoff at Fasana or Pola. It 
did nothing of the kind: it stood to the 
south-east, and in mid-channel sailed back- 
wards and forwards in open order, the 
ships keeping one thousand yards apart 
from each other, and exercising none of 
the manceuvres of battle. They were bet- 
ter hidden, it was said, in the middle of 


the Adriatic than were the Austrians at: 


Pola. Boggio, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, had embarked on board the 
“ Ré d’ Italia,” as Persano’s guest, and 
seems to have understood that he was to 
pay for his entertainment by indiscrimi- 
nate praise. “How cowardly are these 
Austrians!” he said, “they will not give 
us a chance ; they. fly before us.” But the 
Marquis Paolucci, Albini’s chief of the 
staff, to whom the remark was addressed, 
replied: “It is not the Austrians who 
should be called cowardly, it is we who 
have been humiliated:” and Albini had 
nacre permitted himself to say in 

aolucci’s hearing : “ This is not the way 
to make war. e have lost an opportu- 
nity which may never return.” 

The feeling against Persano was general, 
and he was urged to go out. “ Would you 
tell the people,” wrote Depretis, “ the peo- 
ple who are vain enough to believe our 
sailors the best in the world, that after 
spending three hundred millions, we have 
done nothing better than get together a 
squadron which dare not meet the Austri- 
an? Why, they’d stcne us! As if the 
mere name of the Austrian navy has not 
always been a subject of ridicule! If 
Tegetthoff declines to meet us, we will 
effect a landing somewhere on the coast; 
At Lissa, for instance. Lissa, by its cen- 
tral position, would insure us the sover- 
eignty of the Adriatic: let us take Lissa.” 
There seems to have been no positive 
order to attack Lissa; only to do some- 
thing : but Lissa had been suggested, and 
Persano had not sufficient force of char- 
acter or originality of judgment to dis- 
am of it, or to suggest any distinct 
alternative. He would have preferred 
remaining at Ancona, brilliant in a gold 
coat trimmed with blue cloth; but that 
he was not allowed todo. And so, on the 
afternoon of July 16, in a state of hurry 
and flurry, he put to sea; having neither 
detailed charts, nor plans, nor information 
as to the defences of Lissa; without even 
the soldiers that had been offered him as 
-a force for landing. 
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But why Lissa? In England, Lissa, if 

known at all, is known only as the head- 
uarters of our Adriatic cruisers in the Old 

rench War, and as giving a name to the 
brilliant little action (March 12, 1811) in 
which Captain Hoste, with his squadron 
of three frigates and a corvette, not only 
defeated the Franco-Venetian squadron of 
six frigates, a brig, and four small craft, a 
force more than double his own, but drove 
the French commodore’s ship irrecover- 
ably on shore, captured two others, and 
compelled a third, which afterwards 
escaped, to strike her flag. Just at the 
present time it is pleasant to remember 
that one of the participators in this, one of 
the most sparkling affairs on record, was 
the twenty-two-gun corvette “ Volage,” 
commanded by Captain Phipps Hornby, 
the father of the admiral whose flag is 
now flying as commander-in-chief of our 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Lissa is an island, or rather a mass of 
hill and mountain, eleven miles long from 
east to west, and six broad from north to 
south, rising in some of its peaks to a height 
of nearly two thousand feet. Its principal 
productions, according to the gazetteer, 
are wine, oil, almonds, and figs; bees, 
sheep, and goats are reared in great num- 
bers by its inhabitants ; and near its coasts 
are rich sardine fisheries. But neither 
figs nor sardines formed its value in Ital- 
ianeyes. The English had fortified the 
principal harbor, the Bay of San Giorgio, 
and on its recurring to the Austrians the 
fortifications had been preserved and 
added to. In time of war it evidently 
might, from its position and security, be- 
come a place of the utmost importance. 
Besides San Giorgio, in the north-east 
corner of the island, there are two minor 
harbors, Comisa at the extreme west, and 
Manego at the south-east corner, the for- 
tifications of which, though small, were 
situated on high ground, so as to be se- 
cure against any mere naval attack: they 
might very well have been left to sur- 
render when the forts of San Giorgio had 
been carried. 

Persano, however, thought differently. 
The fleet arrived in the neighborhood of 
the island on the night of the 17th; by 
dawn of the 18th it was off San Giorgio. 
Albini with the wooden ships was to attack 
Manego; Vacca with three of the iron- 
clads was to shell Comisa; Persano with 
the main body was to operate against San 
Giorgio. r eleven o'clock, fire was 
opened on Comisa. It was quite futile. 
The forts were perched on the hills at 

heights of five hundred feet, which to 
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Vacca seemed more than twice as much. 
After an hour or two he gave up the at- 
tempt, and joined Albini off Manego. 
The forts there were judged to be even 
higher than at Comisa, and as the big 
Dahlgren gua which one of the frigates 
carried in her forecastle could not reach 
up to them, no other shots were fired. 
Towards evening, the two divisions went 
round and rejoined the admiral off San 
Giorgio. 

There the action had been lively. The 
forts at the entrance of the harbor had 
been blown up by shells bursting in their 
magazines; and the main fort (Madonna) 
which raked the harbor had been silenced 
several times; but the Austrians stuck 
manfully to their guns, and each time re- 
newed their defence. The “ Ré d’ Italia” 
alone fired thirteen hundred shot. Bog- 
gio enjoyed his holiday on the poop, and 
wrote the next day to his friend Depretis: 
“The noise was infernal. Your humble 
correspondent remained on the poop from 
eleven o’clock to half past six, exposed to 
a-storm of shell.” After which he was 
good enough to send a certificate of the 
admiral’s conduct. “ Persano is most un- 
justly accused; he deserves the perfect 
confidence of the government and the 
country. The heavy responsibility may 
have rendered him unduly careful; but 
now that the time of action has arrived, 
what a difference is there between him 
and others!” Nevertheless, when even- 
ing closed in, no decisive advantage had 
been gained, nor did it seem probable that, 
without troops, any could be gained. And 
time was scant; for the obvious precau- 
tion of cutting the telegraph wire had not 
been adopted till the fleet had been seen 
and reported from the island to Pola— 
not indeed till the engagement had actually 
commenced; and the record of a return 
message from Tegetthoff had been found: 
“ Hold out till the fleet can come to you.” 

The following day the “ Affondatore” 
and two wooden frigates joined from An- 
cona, bringing a strong detachment of 
soldiers. This put Persano ina position 
to land twenty-two hundred men, and he 
determined to persevere. The “ Terri- 
bile” and “ Varese” were again sent to 
occupy the attention of Comisa. The 
“ Formidabile” and “ Affondatore ” were 
to go into the harbor and engage Fort 
Madonna; Vacca in the “Principe di 
Carignano” was to support them. For 
this, Vacca found there was no room. 
The “ Formidabile,” leading in, took u 
a position in front of the fort ; the “ Af- 
fondatore” was held in play by some 





flanking works which did her no more 
damage than she did them; but the “ For- 
midabile” had a hot time, and after an 
hour she had had enough of it and drew 
off. She had three or four men killed and 
about sixty wounded ; her rigging, boats, 
bulwarks and everything not covered by 
the armor were cut to pieces, her funnel 
shot away, and six of her port-lids ; * and 
though neither shot nor shell had pen- 
etrated her armor, a shell bursting on the 
sill of one-of the ports had killed two and 
wounded ten men at the gun, and filled 
the battery with such a dense smoke that 
the guns’ crews were nearly stifled. The 
attack for that day had failed; the onl 
result of it had been to get the “ Formi- 
dabile” knocked to bits. It was resolved, 
therefore, to try on the morrow what the 
landing party could do. And this resolu- 
tion Persano stuck to, notwithstandin 
Tegetthoff’s intercepted telegram: “ Hol 
out till the fleet can come to you.” He 
seems to have been positively unable to 
entertain or weigh two ideas: the one, to 
capture San Giorgio, had filled his mind; 
the other, the probable advent of Tegett- 
hoff, could find. no place. 

Accordingly, the next morning prepara- 
tions were made for landing. The “ Ter- 
ribile” and “ Varese” were to renew the 
attempt on Comisa. Albini, from the 
wooden ships, was to land the troops and 
small-armed men. The ironclads were to 
engage the forts. No intimation was given 
to the captains of the ships, nor even to 
the vice and rear admirals, that the ene- 
my’s fleet might be expected. Vacca alone 
had heard of the telegram; and that only 
by reason of the accident of his having 
had direct communication with the flag- 
ship. When about eight o’clock in the 
morning (July 20, 1866), the “ Esploratore,” 
a despatch vessel, came in from her look- 
out station, with the signal flying, “ Enemy 
in sight,” it was to the whole fleet as start- 
ling as a thunderclap. Albini, with his 
division, had the boats out and full of mil- 
itary stores, waiting for the signal to land. 
The signal was, instead, to hold on, and a 
few minutes later, “Enemy in sight — 
prepare for action.” It was the first inti- 
mation he had that there was a near 
chance of the enemy’s fleet coming. Nei- 
ther on the previous evening, nor at any 
other time, had there been any consulta- 
tion, or any explanation of the admiral’s 
wishes or intentions. The order had in- 
deed been given that, as Albini had been 


* The port-lids are the solid shutters that close the 
ports: the idea conveyed in the term would seem to be 
analogous to that in eyelids. 
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placed by the minister in more immediate 
command of the wooden or reserve squad- 
ron, Vacca was to command the van or 
right wing, and Ribotty, the captain of the 
* Ré di Portogallo,” to command the rear 
or left wing, according as the fleet was in 
line ahead or abreast. But nothing more. 
Vacca’s words, as afterwards given in evi- 
dence before the court, are: “ No council 
was Called, nor was the plan of battle dis- 
cussed, as the regulations direct. I was 
unable to form any idea of what the com- 
mander-in-chief meant to do.” 

To interpret the thought of another man 
is difficult. In this case I do not believe that 
there was a thought to interpret. Persano 
had formed no plan. He had either aot 
permitted himself to think of the possibil- 
ity of Tegetthoff’s approach; or he had 
trusted to that inborn genius which I often 
hear spoken of. When the hour of trial 
came, the admiral was more utterly unpre- 
pared than any of his subordinates. Te- 
getthoff was advancing from about north- 
west. The Italian ironclad squadron, or 
so much of it as was available, was hastily 
formed in line abreast, and steered towards 
him. But the “ Terribile” and “ Varese ” 
were at the other end of the island, some 
ten or twelve miles off; and the “ Formi- 
dabile ” was so shattered that she made the 
signal for permission to part company, and 
lay to, repairing damages. Her captain, 
Saint-Bon — who had joined only just as 
she left Ancona, and did not know his 
officers even by name —afterwards de- 
posed that her ports were so low, so near 
the water, that it was impossible for him 
to prepare for action in such a swell as 
was then on; so many of his port-lids had 
been shot away that he must have been 
swamped. He hoped to have rejoined the 
fleet within a few hours; but, contrary to 
all expectation, the fight was over before 
he was ready. 

After standing towards the enemy for a 
short half-hour, some hazy recollection of 
last century’s wars seems to have flitted 
across Persano’s mind: he made the sig- 
nal to form line of battle towards the north- 
east, that is, nearly at right angles to the 
course on which the Austrians were ad- 
vancing. He expected —or at least said 
so afterwards—that Albini, with the 
wooden frigates, would form a second line 
on his starboard, or right-hand side, leav- 
ing the picking up of the boats and sol- 
diers to the small craft. But Albini had 
no orders, and, failing these, fell back on 
a sort of general understanding that wood- 
en ships were not needlessly to engage 
ironclads. He accordingly stayed well 
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to the rear, and, as far as the fight which 
followed was concerned, might as well — 
or better — have been at Ancona. 

And meantime Tegetthoff was advanc- 
ing at full speed; his seven ironclad 
ships, in a double oblique line, in front, 
the “ Erzherzog Ferdinand Maximilian ” 
leading, the salient point of this wedge of 
war. Behind, at a distance of one thou- 
sand yards, were the seven wooden ships, 
in a similar formation, the “ Kaiser ” lead- 
ing in the wake of the “ Ferdinand Max,” 
the fifty-gun frigates “Novara” and 
“‘ Schwarzenberg ” covering the right and 
left wings; and another thousand yards 
farther astern were the gun-vessels also in 
double échelon; behind all, the despatch 
vessels and miscellaneous small craft. 
But rs ee ond plans had been arranged 
long beforehand, and as he advanced the 
only signals he had to make were: “ Clear 
for action — close up — full speed;” and 
lastly, at 1oh. 35m., “ Ironclads to rush 
against the enemy and sink him.” * 

The charge of the Austrian squadron 
must be described as brilliant; it was 
made in good order and with an admirable 
unanimity and steadiness; but the speed 
of it has, nevertheless, been very incor- 
rectly stated. It seems quite certain that 
none of the ships in the Austrian fleet 
could steam at a rate exceeding ten knots, 
if so much. I believe that the speed of 
the charge was not more than eight knots ; 
but probably enough it seemed more, and 
especially to the thunderstruck Italians. 

And now, as the crash was imminent, 
Persano carried out the idea of changing 
his ship. His flag was flying at the main 
of the “Ré d’ Italia.” He signalled the 
“ Affondatore” to close. The “Ré 
d’ Italia” was stopped for quite ten min- 
utes; and the admiral, with his personal 
staff, but leaving behind his guest and ad- 
ulator. Boggio, went on board the turret- 
ship. The two or three ships immediately 
astern, which, owing to the unexpected 
stoppage of the “ Ré d’ Italia,” had prob- 
ably ranged up abreast of her, saw what 
was going on; but no one else did. The 
van had held on its course, and, at a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile, only saw that a boat 
passed; and since the ships were all 
dressed with flags, an ensign at every 
mast-head and everywhere - where an 
ensign could be hoisted, the admiral’s flag 
—which differs but little from an ensign 
—could not be distinguished. In their 
subsequent examination, Vacca and Al- 


be ae wonlion, of this : al, which may be consid- 
ered as etthoff’s tactical legacy, was, “‘Panzerschiffe 
den Feind anrennen und sum sinken bringen.”” o 
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bini stated positively that they had no idea 
that any such change had been made: 
they both looked to the “ Ré d’ Italia ” for 
signals, and saw none. The “ Affonda- 
tore’s ” masts were'mere sticks, quite un- 
suitable for signalling; and in the crowd 
of flags, any signals she made were little 
likely to attract notice, and did not attract 
it. If signals were made, no one saw 
them, and the battle fought itself. 

About a quarter of an hour after the 
“Ré d’ Italia” had resumed her way, the 
front line of the Austrians — the ironclads 
— in acompact mass passed through the 
Italian line, or rather through the gap 
which the “ Ré d’Italia” had opened. As 
they approached, Vacca opened fire at a 
distance stated by the Austrians as one 
thousand or twelve hundred yards, but 
which the Italians call two hundred: the 
discrepancy may perhaps be reconciled by 
supposing that some straggling shots were 
fired at long range, but none by Vacca’s 
orders until the ships were close to. It 
is at least agreed that the Austrians did 
not fire till they were within two hundred 
yards. Then they did; and in the cloud 
of smoke with which their own fire envel- 
oped them, passed harmlessly through the 
gap. Captain Colomb suggests that the 
“ Ré d’ Italia” may have eased to let them 
so pass through; but there is no evidence 
of this, and the gap was already there, 
owing to the previous stoppage. 

As the Austrians advanced, Vacca, with 
the three leading ships, bore to the left 
and enfiladed their line; then, also, the 
line of wooden frigates; and, circling 
round, came into the rear of all, with the 
intention of destroying some, at least, of 
the small craft in the third division. But 
Commodore Petz in the “ Kaiser,” and 
with the wooden ships, was meanwhile 
edging away towards the south, to attack 
the wooden division of the Italian fleet. 
On his part, Ribotty had turned to the left, 
and was steering with his three ships — 
the “ Varese” had just rejoined —to in- 
terpose between Petz and Tegetthoff, so 
as to let Albini have the undisturbed en- 
oyment of his share of the fray; but Al- 

ini made no move to take advantage of 
this; and Petz, seeing the “ Ré di Porto- 
gallo” and the other two ships heading to- 
wards him, turned to meet them. 

On the way he encountered the “ Affon- 
_datore ;” the two ships were running right 
against each other, bows on; a collision 
seemed unavoidable, but the “ Affonda- 
tore” turned off and passed away. The 
'“ Kaiser” then engaged the “ R& di Por- 
togallo,” firing concentrated broadsides. 
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Between two such ships, the “ Kaiser,” an 
old-fashioned line-of-battle ship, and the 
“ Ré di Portogallo,” an ironclad of five thou- 
sand seven hundred tons carrying amongst 
her thirty-six guns, all rifled, two three- 
hundred-pounder Armstrongs, the word 
combat ought to be inapplicable. That 
the “ Kaiser ” ever came out of it, speaks, 
more positively than any detailed evidence, 
of the inefficiency of the Italians. What 
happened was this. The “ Kaiser,” find- 
ing that her guns produced no impression 
on the ironclad’s sides, resolved to ram 
her, and did so. The shock carried away 
her own stem and bowsprit; her figure- 
head remained on the “ Ré di Portogallo’s ” 
quarter-deck; her foremast also went, 
sweeping away the funnel in its fall; flames 
and smoke smothered the upper deck, and 
the ship, grinding alongside the ironclad, 
received her broadside at this very close 
range. That she was not destroyed seems 
almost to confirm the report, that the Ital- 
ian gunners in their flurry fired blank car- 
tridges. 

Still firing, the “Kaiser” passed on, 
and on her way was again met by the 
“ Affondatore.” This ship was fitted spe- 
ciallyasaram. She hada spur thirty feet 
long —a touch would have been fatal. 
She was coming straight on. Her quarry 
was before her, nearly square; a slight 
turn towards the left would have made its 
destruction certain. Her commander gave 
the order for the men to throw themselves 
flat on their faces, —“ Pancia a terra /” 
when to his surprise, to the surprise of 
everybody who could see, her helm was 
put hard over, and she turned away to the 
nent, receiving at a very close: range the 
“ Kaiser’s ” concentrated broadside on her 
thinly;armored deck. The true reason of 
the “ Affondatore’s ” conduct will forever 
remain doubtful. It is certain that the 
order to turn to the right was given, and 
ona with repeated emphasis, by Persano 

imself ; but whether his doing so wasa 
simple, well-meaning error of judgment, 
whether he was afraid of the effect of the 
shock on the exaggerated spur, or whether 
his humanity revolted from the idea of . 
putting nine hundred Austrians into the 
water, cannot possibly be decided. 

But the “ Kaiser,” closely followed by 


‘the “Novara” and the others, passed 


through the rear of the Italian line, inter- 
changing a heavy fire with the ships of 
that division—the “Ré di Portogallo,” 
* Maria Pia,” and “ Varese.” The loss 
fell almost entirely on the “ Kaiser” and 
“ Novara.” The “ Kaiser,” in addition to 
the loss of her masts and funnel, had 
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twenty-four men killed, and seventy-five 
— amongst whom was the commodore — 
wounded. The “ Novara” had seven, in- 
cluding her captain, killed, and twenty 
wounded. The rest of the division hadin 
all but three killed and nine wounded. 
But the “ Kaiser” was disabled; her en- 
gineer reported that he could not keep up 
steam ; and she made her way with diffi- 
culty, though unopposed, into San Giorgio. 

The crisis of the fight was, however, 
farther north, amongst theironclads. The 
three leading ships, forming Vacca’s divi- 
sion, had encircled the rear of the Austrian 
small craft, but too slowly to inclose them 
or even to do them any harm. The three 
sternmost ships under Ribotty, as well as 
the “ Affondatore,” were engaged with the 
“ Kaiser ” and her consorts ; and the three 
in the centre—the “ Ré d’ Italia,” “ Pa. 
lestro,” and “San Martino” — were op: 
posed to the concentrated force of the 
seven Austrian ironclads. The result of 
Persano’s want of forethought, or of -his 
trust in the inspiration of .the moment, 
was, that with a fleet of twelve ironclad 
ships against seven, the actual condition 
of the fight was that three were opposed 
to the seven, and were beaten by them. 

This is the one great tactical lesson 
which the action seems to me to convey. 
Captain Colomb has spoken of the result 
of the first charge of the Austrian iron- 
clads as the dividing of the Italian line. 
In this I am compelled to differ from him. 
The Italian line was divided before the 
charge quite as much as after; and no 
part of it was really cut off by the mere 
passing through a very wide gap. The 
resulting break was, in fact, rather in the 
Austrian fleet, whose wooden division was 
exposed to a concentrated attack from 
Vacca, Ribotty, and Albini, which must 
have been overwhelming had these been 
men of energy and decision, had there 
been between them a fixedness and una- 
nimity of purpose; and which, even as it 
was, might well have been fatal. 

Of this Tegetthoff seems to have been 
quickly aware. The ironclads were turned, 

_as soon as the threatened attack could be 
seen ; the signal was to support the second 
division; and with that they charged back 
again. For a few minutes the centre of 
the battle was enveloped insmoke. When 
it cleared away the fight was virtually at 
an end. 

The. Austrian ironclads were painted 
black, but their funnels were all differently 
colored, so that a glimpse through the 
smoke was sufficient to identify the ship. 
Between the Italians there was no such 
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difference; they were all painted grey, 
and, under the circumstances, were undis- 
tinguishable from each other. There was 
thus no choice of an enemy, and once 
again in the smoke, Tegetthoff’s order was 
simple : “ Ram everything grey!” Back- 
wards and forwards, it is impossible to say 
how often, the ships passed: the “ Don 
Juan” and the “ Kaiser Max” hunted the 
* San Martino ;” the “ Prinz Eugen,” “ Sal- 
amander” and “ Drache” took the pres- 
sure off the “ Kaiser” and “ Novara,” and 
engaged the rear division. Moll, the cap- 
tain of the “ Drache,” was killed; and for 
a few minutes the command devolved on 
a young ensign, Weyprecht, who has since 
won European fame as the commander of 
the Arctic discovery ship “ Tegetthoff.” 
Twice, in the smoke, the “Ferdinand 
Max” rammed a grey mass, but ineffi- 
ciently ; the angle of impact was too ob- 
lique. Ashellfrom one of her forty-eight- 
pounders, a smooth, round, old-fashioned 
shell, burst in the “ Palestro’s ” ward-room, 
and set her on fire. Suddenly, through 
the smoke, a stationary grey mass was 
dimly seen. Tegetthoff pointed her out 
to his flag-captain, Baron von Sterneck. 
The engine-room telegraph carried down 
the order: “Full speed ahead!” The 
“ Max” started forward and struck the 

ey mass — an enemy’s ship — abreast the 
oremast, on the port-side. It rolled to 
starboard through an angle roughly esti- 
mated at 45°; then, as the “ Max ” backed 
out of the hole she had made, it rolled 
heavily to port, showing the deck and the 
terror-stricken crowd on it to the appalled 
conquerors, and sank. At sucha moment, 
seconds are as years; but it is believed 
that between the blow and the disappear- 
ance the time did not exceed /wo minutes ; 
it was twenty minutes past eleven ; * thirty- 
seven minutes since the first shot had 
been fired. 

The “Elizabeth,” a paddlewheel de- 
spatch boat which had followed Tegett- 
hoff into the thick of the fight, was ordered 
to pick up as many of the drowning men 
as she could ; but the Italian ships, know- 
ing nathing of what had happened, pres- 
ently drove her away. She was struck 
four times, had one man killed and four 
wounded ; and was compelled to look out 
for her ownsafety. It was then, and only 
then, known from the prisoners that the 
sunken ship was the “Ré d’ Italia.” 
Amongst the few picked up by the boats 
of one of the Italian ships was the com. 

* The time of the “ Kaiser’s”’ ineffectually ramming 


the “ Ré di Portogallo” is given as 11h. 17m. The 
two were thus almost simultaneous. 











mander Del Santo: his deposition can 
scarcely fail to be interesting. He says 
that after the first Austrian charge, the 
“Ferdinand Max” “began a series of 
evolutions with the intention of sinking us ; 
keeping up all the time a very hot fire of 
musketry and artillery, at a distance of only 
a few yards.” It seems therefore that no 
attempt was made to turn the tables; the 
idea of sinking the “ Max” did not occur 
to the Italians. 


Two or three times our men were called to 
repel boarders, as the enemy threatened our 
stern or broadside ; and once the division of 
firemen, to extinguish the fire which an ene- 
my’s shell had kindled in the admiral’s cabin. 
Our ship’s company behaved splendidly, and 
especially those of them stationed on the 
poop, where they were quite without shelter. 
Amongst these was Boggio, the deputy, who, 
with his eyeglass in his eye, was firing away 
with his revolver, determined to sell his life 
as dearly as possible. All at once, as the 
smoke slightly lifted, I saw the “ Ferdinand 
Max” coming down against us on our port 
side. I rushed to warn the captain of it. As 
our rudder had been rendered almost unser- 
viceable by the enemy’s fire, he gave the order, 
“Full speed astern!” but it was too late to 
prevent the enemy striking us just abreast the 
foremast. The ship did not feel any such 
shock as one would think the necessary con- 
sequence of the. blow, but heeled over to port, 
very gradually, and sank. 


With the “ Ré d’ Italia ” sunk, and the 
“ Palestro” at a distance trying to extin- 
guish the flames, the action in the centre 
was at an end. The two fleets collected 
themselves, but in a changed position. 
The Austrians were now in shore and cov- 
ering Lissa. The Italians had been pushed 
out to seaward; the “ Palestro” blew up 
about two o’clock ; and thoroughly cowed 
by the loss they had sustained, they were 
in no humor to attempt to regain their 
ep The Austrians, on the other 

and, had accomplished their purpose ; and 
there was no reason why they should haz- 
ard their advantage by a fresh attack on a 
force still numerically superior. ‘They 
waited for a couple of hours, and seeing no 
intention on the part of the enemy to renew 
the engagement, they went into San Gior- 
gio; the gun-vessels first, then the wooden 

rigates, the ironclads following; the 
“ Ferdinand Max,” the last of all, let go 
her anchor about sundown. 

Such in its broad facts was the battle of 
Lissa, concerning which— as I have al- 
ready said —some curiously wrong ideas 
have got into circulation. These are as- 
suredly not worth looking for and contra- 
dicting one by one: but perhaps the most 
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common of them is, that an Austrian 
wooden line-of-battle ship rammed and 
sank an Italian ironclad ; and from that the 
inference is drawn that a wooden ship can 
encounter an ironclad on fairly equal 
terms. As giving rise to and supporting 
such an inference, the mistake is therefore 
important. So faras it is possible to trace 
its origin, I think it arose from a confusion 
between the “Ferdinand Max,” the 
“Kaiser Max” and the “ Kaiser,” three 
seme | distinct ships; the two first were 
ironclads; the third a ninety-gun ship. 
What the “Ferdinand Max” and the 
“ Kaiser” severally did, 1 have already 
told at length; but as opposed to the pop- 
ular misrepresentation, | will say, in so 
many words: Theship which rammed and 
sunk the Italian ironclad was herself an 
ironclad of nearly the same size; and the 
line-of-battle ship, which rammed an iron- 
clad, injured herself very much and her 
enemy very little. That of the whole Aus- 
trian loss of thirty-eight killed, thirty-five 
were on board the wooden ships, and 
twenty-four of them on board the “ Kai- 
ser” alone, shows how little the efficiency 
of the two classes of ships can be com- 
pared. As to other absurd stories that 
have been circulated, it would be trouble 
thrown away to repeat them or to contra- 
dict them. 

As is very well known, the Italians were 
excessively disgusted with the result of 
the action, so different from what they had 
flattered themselves it would be. Persano 
was loudly accused of gross misconduct 
— of cowardice —of treason—of every- 
thing that was vile; and that so persis- 
tently, that after some delay it was deter- 
mined to bring him to trial. But he wasa 
senator —a peer of the realm, so to speak 
—and could not, according to the consti- 
tution, be tried by a court-martial. The 
whole Senate was therefore formed into a 
high court of justice. The trial lasted for 
several months: a vast number of wit- 
nesses were examined; and their evi- 
dence, joined to the detailed Austrian 
accounts, leaves us little to wish for so far 
as knowledge of the facts is concerned ; 
a knowledge of motives can never perhaps 
be satisfactorily ascertained.* 


* “\ Rendiconti delle udienze pubbliche dell! Alta 
Corte di Giustizia nel dibattimento della causa contro 
2? Ammiraglio Senatore Conte Carlo Pellion di Per- 
sano, preceduti dalla relazi la isste 
d@’ Istruttoria’’ (Firenze, 1867). The fullest Austrian 
account is in ** Oesterreichs Kampfe im Fahre 1866. 
Nach Feldacten bearbeitet durch das k. k. General- 
stabs. Bureau fiir Kriegs-Geschichte,” vol. v. (Wien, 
1869). As Tegetthoff-was, in 1869, at the war office, 
I think it is probable that he revised this history of the 
naval campaign, and the sketch of his own life which 
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The court, which on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, 1867, acquitted the admiral on the 
more serious charges of cowardice and 
treason, on the 15th of April found him 
guilty of negligence and incapacity (xeg/z- 
genza eimperizia) On the 27th of June 
he had manifestly disobeyed his instruc- 
tions, which were to clear the Adriatic of 
enemy’s ships ; on the cruise from the 3th 
to the 13th of July he had equally violated 
his instructions by not seeking an oppor- 
tunity to attack the enemy, or to blockade 
him in his harbors ; and finally at Lissa he 
had let himself be surprised by the enemy, 
he had made no disposition for battle, had 
called no council of war, had gone without 
general intimation on board the “ Affon- 
datore,” had permitted the encmy to break 
his line, had managed the “ Affondatore ” 
badly, and had left the battle te itself ; and 
the court therefore sentenced him to be 
deprived of his rank as admiral, to be dis- 
missed the service, and to pay the costs of 
the trial. 

There has been in England a tendency 
to believe that Persano was a victim, sac- 
rificed to the Italian’s wounded self love ; 
for myself, aftera careful study of the min- 
utes of the trial, I would accept the deci- 
sion as just, and even lenient. It is, of 
course, impossible to offer at length the 
grounds for this opinion; they fill a closely 
printed quarto of nearly three hundred 
pages. But in a few words, nothing 
would more strongly support it than the 
opening sentences of Persano’s own ad- 
dress in reply to the charge. He might 
almost have been condemned out of his 
own mouth. 


I cannot understand [he began] how I 
should be accused of having failed in my duty 
against the enemy’s fleet, which came upon us 
almost before it was signalled, and whilst we 
were in considerable embarrassment from the 
fact that our ships had lately come in from a 
long voyage and were short of stores, 


He then enumerated a number of de- 
fects, some of which had been repaired a 
month before, and went on: — 


So that of the eleven ironclads there were 


accompanies it. The account given in the Archiv fiir 
Seewesen for 1866 must also be considered semi-official ; 
but is much shorter, and, by so much, less perfect. 
There are, of course, many other Austrian and Italian 
accounts. Persano’s own version of the story is 
“L’ Ammiraglio C. di Persano nella campagna na- 
vala dell’ anno 1866. Confutazioni, schiarimenti e 
documenti” (Torino, 1873). The French accounts, as 
given in the Revue Maritime, vols. xviii. and xix., 
may also be referred to; and the very interesting nar- 
rative that appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(Nov. 15, 1866), and which, rightly or wrongly, has 
always been attributed to the Prince de Joinviile. 
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not more than four fit for a long chase. The 
other seven were, at best, only fit to take part 
in a battle, but could not be relied on for a 
chase ; and the more so as most of them wanted 
the guns and ammunition necessary for fight- 
ing with ironclads. 

If Tegetthoff had come really with a wish 
to fight, he would’ not have withdrawn as soon 
as we were ready to meet and attack him. I 
could not, of course, suppose that he had 
come merely to go away again; and it was 
therefore my duty, in the first place, to form 
the fleet so as not to expose it to needless 
risk; and then to oppose and attack the 
enemy. But instead of that, he went off after 
a short time, two or three hours perhaps, 
much to our regret, and notwithstanding the 
dashing conduct of our ships’ companies. 


Of which, a great part is not true; a 
great part is irrelevant; a great part is 
self-condemnatory; and all is extremel 
silly. It is impossible to think or spea 
with respect of a man who at such a criti- 
cal period, when honor, perhaps life, was 
at stake, could give voice to such imbecile 
maunderings; and so, in the words of the 
old sagas, he is now out of the story. 

Tegetthoff’s reception from his country 
was, as might be expected, very different. 
It is believed that the result of the battle 
had a very distinct influence on the terms 
of the peace which was concluded shortly 
afterwards, and was the direct means of 
preserving to Austria the Dalmatian and 
Illyrian provinces. It may well be that this 
was so; undoubtedly, had Lissa fallen, 
Austria would have stood in a very differ- 
ent position with regard to the Adriatic. 
But coming in a time of great depression 
and calamity, the moral effect of the vic- 
tory was greater than any mere material 
advantage, and the nation and the govern- 
ment hastened to show honor -to their 
champion. The news was sent to Vienna 
by telegraph; and by telegraph on the 
very next day Tegetthoff received a mes- 
sage from the emperor promoting him to 
be a_ vice-admiral. Decorations were 
showered on him ; but perhaps of all these, 
the one most grateful to him was that sent 
by the emperor of Mexico in an autograph 
letter, dated Chapultepec, August 24, 1866, 
which ran thus: — 


My DEAR REAR-ADMIRAL BARON VON 
TEGETTHOFF,— The glorious victory which 
you have gained over a brave enemy, vastly 
superior in numbers and nurtured in grand 
old naval traditions, has filled my heart with 
unmixed joy. When I handed over to others 
the care of the navy which had become so 
dear to me, and relinquished the task of 
making the land of my birth great and mighty 
by sea, amid the clash of contending nations, 
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I looked hopefully to you and the young gen- 
eration of nie aed men whom i had been 
proud to see growing up and striving in a 
noble emulation under my command. I felt 
deeply thankful at being able to leave to 
Adria so many ships—a body of which such 
an able staff of officers and such brave sailors 
constituted the soul. Although Providence 
has led me into another track, my heart still 
burns with the fire of naval glory; and bright 
and joyful for me was the day when the heroic 
fleet to which I had dedicated my youth, under 
your heroic leadership, wrote down, with a 
blood-red pen, the 2oth of July, 1866, on the 
pages of naval history. For with the victory 
of Lissa your fleet becomes enrolled amongst 
those whose flag is the symbol of glory, and 

our name is added to the list of the naval 

eroes of all time. To you, the officers, and 
the ships’ companies, I send my heartfelt 
good wishes; and you, as a remembrance of 
your admiral and friend, and as a proof of my 
admiration, I invest with the Grand Cross of 
my Guadalupe Order, 

MAXIMILIAN, 


After the end of the war, Vice-Admiral 
Tegetthoff travelled for a few months in 
France, England, and the United States. 
His visit could scarcely be called private, 
though in name, at least, unofficial; but he 
had nevertheless the direct object of see- 
ing the great naval arsenals of those coun- 
tries, and Studying their organization. He 
had returned from America, and was on 
his way to Paris, the seat then in 1867, as 
now in 1878, of a “Great Exhibition,” 
when he was recalled by telegraph to 
Vienna. There he received the honorable 
though melancholy commission to go to 
Mexico, to reclaim from the government 
(if it may be so called) and bring home 
the body of the late emperor Maximilian. 
This duty was performed, though not with- 
out difficulty and delay raised by the 
government and Juarez: the body was 
recovered and brought to Vienna, where 
it now lies in the imperial vault. So great 
throughout Germany was the interest felt 
in this deep Mexican tragedy; and, not- 
withstanding the recent development of 
the north German and Austrian navies, 
so little familiarity is there with nautical 
matters, that I am barely overstating the 
case if I say that to the majority of even 
educated Germans, Tegetthoff is not so 
much the victor of Lissa, as the bringer 
home of Maximilian’s body. 

But his career was drawing to a close. 
In March, 1868, he was appointed head of 
the naval section of the war office, and 
commander-in-chief of the navy, and this 
he held till his death, which took place, 
after a short illness, on April 7, 1871; in 
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the words of the semi-official notice — 
“gu friih fiir Ocesterreich.” 

The portraits of Tegetthoff that I have 
seen represent a hard Scotch type of face. 
I do not know how far they are to be trusted, 
but they are not out of keeping with his 
recorded character. He is described as a 
man of few words, emphatically a man of 
action, one able to execute his meaning, but 
not always able to tell it; at the same time 
ready to speak out, and sharply too, if 
occasion called for it or the good of the 
service required it. But, as has happened 
to other naval officers, there were moments 
when he was tempted by feelings-of dis- 
gust or dissatisfaction ; and once, at least, 

e had made up his mind to retire into 
private life. That he was persuaded to re- 
main for the glory and the welfare of his 
country, is perhaps not the least of the 
benefits which the Austrian navy received 
from the unfortunate Maximilian. 

J. K. LauGuton. 

Greenwicn, May 1878. 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
ENTHUSIASMS. 


SHE was seated alone, her arms on the 
table, her head bentdown. There was no 
red rose now in the white morning dress, 
for she had given it to him when he left. 
The frail November sunshine streamed 
into the room, and put a shimmer of gold 
on the soft brown of her hair. 

It was a bold step she had taken, with- 
out counsel of any one. Her dream was 
now tp give up everything that she had 
hitherto cared about, and to go away into 
private life to play the part of Lady Boun- 
tiful. And if doubts about the strength 
of her own resolution occasionally crossed 
her mind, could she not appeal for aid and 
courage to him who would always be by 
her side? When she became a Macleod 
she would have to accept the motto of 
the Macleods. That motto is Hold fast. 

She heard her sister come into the 
house and she raised her head. Present- 
ly Carry opened the door; and it was 
clear she was in high spirits. 

“Oh, Mopsy,” said she — and this was 
a pet name she gave her sister only when 
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the latter was in great favor — “did you 
ever see such a morning in November? 
Don’t you think papa might take us to 
Kew Gardens ? ”. 

“IT want to speak to you, Carry — come 
here,” she said gravely; and the younger 
sister went and stood by the table. “You 
know you and I are thrown very much on 
each other; and we ought to have no 
secrets from each other; and we ought to 
be always quite sure of each other’s sym- 
pathy. Now, Carry, a must be patient, 
you must be kind: if I don’t get sympa- 
thy from you, from whom should I get 
= 

Carry withdrew a step, and her manner 
sastanthy changed. Gertrude White was a 
very clever actress; but she had never 
been able to impose on her younger sis- 
ter. This imploring look was ail very 
fine; this apptal for sympathy was pa- 
thetic enough; but both only awakened 
Carry’s suspicions. In their ordinary talk 
sisters rarely use such formal words as 
“ sympathy.” ‘ 

, “ What do you mean?” said she sharp- 
y 


“There —already!” exclaimed the 
other, apparently in deep disappointment. 
“Just when I most need your kindness 
and sympathy, you show yourself most 
unfeeling ——” 

“TI wish you would tell me what it is all 
about,” Carry said impatiently. 

The elder sister lowered her eyes, and 
her fingers began to work with a paper- 
knife that was lying there. Perhaps this 
was only a bit of stage business; or per- 
haps she was really a little apprehensive 
about the effect of her announcement. 

“Carry,” she said, in a low voice, “I 
have promised to marry Sir Keith Mac- 
leod.” 

Carry uttered a slight cry of horror and 


surprise ; but this too was only a bit of|- 


stage effect, for she had fully anticipated 
the disclosure. . 

“Well, Gertrude White!” said she, 
apparently when she had recovered her 
breath. “ Well—I—I—I—never!” 

Her language was not as imposing as 
her gestures ; but then nobody had writ- 
ten the part for her; whereas her very tol- 
erable acting was nature’s own gift. 

“ Now, Carry, be reasonable — don’t be 
angry: what is the use of being vexed 
with what is past recalling? Any other 
sister would be very glad at such a time 
——” These were the hurried and broken 
sentences with which the culprit sought 
to stave off the coming wrath. But oddly 
enough, Miss Carry refrained from denun- 
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ciations or any other stormy expression 
of her anger and scorn. She suddenly 
assumed a cold and critical air. 

“TI suppose,” said she, “before you 
allowed Sir Keith Macleod to ask you to 
become his wife, you explained to him our 
circumstances ?” 

‘“*T don’t understand you.” 

“You told him, of course, that you had 
a ne’er-do-well brother in Australia, who 
might at any moment appear and disgrace 
the whole family?” 

“T told him nothing of the kind. I had 
no opportunity of going into family affairs. 
And if I had, what has Tom got to do with 
Sir Keith Macleod? I had forgotten his 
very existence —no wonder after eight 
years of absolute silence.” 

But Carry, having fired this shot, was 
off after other ammunition. 

“You told him you had sweethearts 
before ?” 

“No, I did not,” said Miss Gertrude 
White warmly, “ because it isn’t true.” 

* What ! — Mr. Howson?” 

“The orchestra leader in a provincial 
theatre!” 

“ Oh yes, but you did not speak so con- 
temptuously of him then. Why, you 
made him believe he was another Men- 
delssohn.” 

“ You are talking nonsense.” 

“And Mr. Brook — you no doubt told 
him that Mr. Brook called on papa, and 
asked him to go down to Doctors’ Com- 
mons and see for himself what money he 
would have ——” 

“ And what then? How can I prevent 
any idiotic boy who chooses to turn me 
into a heroine from going and making a 
fool of himself?” 

“ Oh, Gertrude White,” said Carry sol- 
emnly. ‘“ Will you sit there and tell me 
you gave him no encouragement ?” 

“This is mere folly,” the elder sister 
said petulantly, as she rose and proceeded 
to put straight a few of the things about 
the room. “I had hoped better things of 
you, Carry. I tell you of an important 
step I have taken in my life, and you bring 
out a lot of tattle and nonsense. How- 
ever, I can act for myself. It is true, I 
had imagined something different. When 
I marry, of course we shall be separated. 
I had looked forward to the pleasure of 
showing you my new home.” 

“ Where is it to be?” 

“ Wherever my husband wishes it to 
be,” she answered proudly ; but there was 
a conscious flush of color in her face as 
she uttered—for the first time —that 
word, 
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“Tn the Highlands, I suppose, for he is 
not rich enough to have two houses,” said 
Carry; which showed that she had been 

ndering over this matter before. ‘ And 

e has already got his mother and his 
old-maid sister, or whatever she is, in 
the house — you will make a pretty fam- 
ily!” 

"This was a cruel thrust. When Mac- 
leod had spoken of the far home overlook- 
ing the northern seas, what could be 
more beautiful than his picture of the 
noble and silver-haired dame, and of the 

entle and loving cousin who was the 
riend and counsellor of the poor people 
around? And when he had suggested 
that some day or other Mr. White might 
bring his daughter to these remote regions 
to see all the wonders and the splendors 
of them, he told her how the beautiful 
mother would take her to this place and to 
that place, and how that Janet Macleod 
would pet and befriend her, and perhaps 
teach her a few words of the Gaelic, that 
she might have a kindly phrase for the 
passer-by. But this picture of Carry’s !— 
a houseful of wrangling women ! 

If she had had her will just then, she 
would instantly have recalled Macleod, 
and placed his courage and careless confi- 
dence between her and this cruel criti- 
cism. She had never, in truth, thought of 
these things. His pertinacity would not 
allow her. He had kept insisting that the 
only point for her to consider was whether 
she had sufficient love for him to enable 
her to answer his great love for her with 
the one word “Yes.” Thereafter, accord- 
ing to his showing, everything else was a 
mere trifle. Obstacles, troubles, delays? 
— he would hear of nothing of the sort. 
And although, while he was present, she 
had been inspired by something of this 
confident feeling, now when she was at- 
tacked in his absence she felt herself 
defenceless. 

“You may be as disagreeable as you 
like, Carry,” said she, almost wearily. “I 
cannot help it. I never could understand 
your dislike to Sir Keith Macleod.” 

“Cannot you understand,” said the 
younger sister, with some show of indig- 
nation, “ that if you are to marry at all, I 
should like to see you marry an English- 
man, instead of a great Highland savage 
who thinks about nothing but beasts’ 
skins? And why should you marry at all, 
Gertrude White? I suppose he will make 
you leave the theatre ; and instead of being 
a famous woman whom everybody admires 
and talks about, you will be plain Mrs. No- 
body, hidden away in some place, and no 
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one will ever hear of you again! Do you 
know what you are doing? Did you ever 
hear of any woman making such a fool of 
herself before? ” 

So far from being annoyed by this strong 
language, the elder sister seemed quite 
pleased. 

“Do you know, Carry, I like to hear 
you talk like that,” she said, with a smile. 
“ You almost persuade me that I am not 
il him for too great a sacrifice, after 
alle-—— 

“ A sacrifice! On his part!” exclaimed 
the younger sister; and then she added, 
with decision: “ But it sha’n’t be, Gertrude 
White! I will go to papa.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the elder sister, who 
was nearer the door, “ you need not trouble 
yourself: I am going now.” 

She went into the small room which was 
called her father’s study, but which was in 
reality a sort of museum. She closed the 
door behind her. 

“T have just had the pleasure of an in- 
terview with Carry, papa,” she said, witha 
certain bitterness of tone, “and she has 
tried hard to make me as miserable as I 
can be. If I am to have another dose of it 
from you, papa, I may as well have it at 
once. I have promised to marry Sir Keith 
Macleod.” 

She sank down in an easy-chair. There 
was a look on her face which plainly said, 
“ Now do your worst; I cannot be more 
wretched than I am.” , 

“ You have promised to marry Sir Keith 
Macleod,” he repeated slowly, and fixing 
his eyes on her face. ’ 

He did not break into any rage, and ac- 
cuse Macleod of treachery or her of filial 
disobedience. He knew that she was fa- 
miliar with that kind of thing. What he 
had to deal with was the immediate future, 
notthepast. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ Well,” he said, with the same delibera- 
tion of tone, “ I suppose you have not come 
to me for advice, since you have acted so 
far for yourself. If I were to give you ad- 
vice, however, it would be to break your 
promise as soon as you decently can, both 
for his sake and for your own.” 

“1 thought you would say so,” she said, 
with a sort of desperate. mirth. “I came 
to have all my wretchedness heaped on me 
atonce. It is a very pleasing sensation. 
I wonder if I could express it on the 
stage? That would be making use of my 
new experiences —as you have taught 
me —— 

But here she burst into tears; and then 
got up and walked impatiently about the 
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room; and finally dried her eyes, with 
shame and mortification visible on her 
face. 

“ What have you to say to me, papa? 
I am a fool to mind what a schoolgirl 
says.” 

“1 don’t know that I have anything to 
say,” he observed calmly. “You know 
your own feelings best.” 

And then he regarded her attentively. 

“I suppose when you marry you will 
give up the stage?” 

“I suppose so,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“T should doubt,” he said, with quite a 
dispassionate air, “ your being able to play 
one part for a lifetime. You might get 
tired —and that would be awkward for 
your husband and yourself. I don’t say 
anything about your giving up all your 
prospects, although I had great pride in 
you and a still greater hope. That is for 
your own consideration. If you think you 
will be happier —if you are sure you will 
have no regret — if, as I say, you think you 
can play the one part for a lifetime — well 
and good.” 

“ And you are right,” she said bitterly, 
“to speak of me as an actress, and not as 
a human being. I must be playing a part 
to theend, I suppose. Perhapsso. Well, 
I hope I shall please my smaller audience 
as well as I seem to have pleased the 
bigger one.” 

Then she altered her tone. 

“I told you, papa, the other day, of my 
having seen that child run over and 
brought back to the woman who was stand- 
ing on the pavement.” 

“Yes,” said he, but wondering why this 
incident should be referred to at such a 
moment. 

“TI did not tell you the truth —at least 
the whole truth. When,I walked away, 
what was I thinking of? I caught myself 
trying to recall the way in which the wom- 
an threw her arms up when she saw the 
dead body of her child, and I was wonder- 
ing whether I could repeat it. And then I 
began to wonder whether I was a devil — 
or a woman.” 

“Bah!” said he. “ That is a craze you 
have at present. You have had fifty oth- 
ers before. WhatI am afraid of is that, at 
the instigation of some such temporary fad, 
you will take a step that you will find irrev- 
ocable. Just think over it, Gerty. If you 
leave the stage, you will destroy many a 
hope I had formed; but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Whatever is most for your happiness 
— that is the only point.” 

“And so you have given me your con- 
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gratulations, papa,” she said, rising. “I 
have been so thoroughly trained to be an 
actress that, when I marry, I shall only go 
from one stage to another.” 

“ That was only a figure of speech,” said 


e. 

“ At all events,” she said, “I shall not 
be vexed by petty jealousies of other ac- 
tresses, and I shall cease to be worried 
and humiliated by what they say about 
me in the provincial newspapers.” 

“ As for the newspapers,” he retorted, 
“you have little to complain of. They 
have treated you very well. And even if 
they annoyed you by a phrase here or 
there, surely the remedy is simple. You 
need not read them. You don’t require 
any recommendation to the public now. 
As for your jealousy of other actresses — 
that was always an unreasonable vexation 
on your part 

“ Yes, and that only made it the more 
humiliating to myself,” said she quickly. 

“But think of this,” said he. ‘“ You 
are married. You have been long away 
from the scene of your former triumphs. 
Someday you go to the theatre; and you 
find as the favorite of the public a woman 
who, you can see, cannot come near to 
what you used todo. And I suppose you 
won’t be jealous of her and anxious to de- 
feat her on the old ground.” 

“Tcan do with that as you suggested 
about the newspapers; I need not go to 
the theatre.” ° 

“Very well, Gerty. I hope all will be 
for the best. But do not be ina hurry; 
take time and consider.” 

She saw clearly enough that this calm 
acquiescence was all the congratulation or 
advice she was likely to get; and she 
went to the door. 

“ Papa,” said she diffidently, “Sir 
Keith Macleod is coming up to-morrow — 
to go to church with us.” 

“Yes ?” said he indifferently. 

‘‘ He may speak to you before we go.” 

“Very well. Of course I have nothing 
to say in the matter. You are mistress of 
your own actions.” 

She went to her own room, and locked 
herself in, feeling very lonely, and dis- 
heartened, and miserable. There was 
more to alarm her in her father’s faintly 
expressed doubts than in ‘all Carry’s ve- 
hement opposition and taunts. Why had 
Macleod left her alone?—if only she 
could see him laugh, her courage would 
be reassured. 

Then she bethought her that this was 
not a fit mood for one who had promised 
to be the wife of a Macleod. She went 
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to the mirror and regarded herself; and 
almost unconsciously an expression of 
pride and resolve appeared about the 
lines of her mouth. And she would show 
to herself that she had still a woman’s 
feelings by going out and doing some 
actual work of charity: she would prove 
to herself that the constant simulation of 
noble emotions had not deadened them in 
her own nature. She put on her hat and 
shawl, and went down-stairs, and went out 
into the free air and the sunlight — without 
a word to either.Carry or her father. She 
was trying to imagine herself as having 
already left the stage and all its fictitious 
allurements. She was now Lady Bounti- 
ful: having looked after the simple cares 
of her household, she was now ready to 
cast her eyes abroad and relieve, in so far 
as she might, the distress around her. 
The first object of charity she encountered 
was an old crossing-sweeper. She ad- 
dressed him in a matter-of-fact way which 
was intended to conceal her fluttering self- 
consciousness. She inquired whether he 
had a wife ; whether he had any children ; 
whether they were not rather poor. And 
having been answered in the affirmative 
on all these points, she surprised the old 
man by giving him five shillings and telling 
him to go home and get a good warm din- 
ner for his family. She passed on, and 
did not observe that, as soon as her back 
was turned, the old wretch made straight 
for the nearest public house. 

But her heart was happy j and her cour- 
age rose. It was not for nothing, then, 
that she had entertained the bold resolve 
of casting aside forever the one great am- 
bition of her life — with all its intoxicating 
successes, and hopes, and struggles — for 
the homely and simple duties of an ordi- 
nary woman’s existence. It was not in 
vain that she had read and dreamed of the 
far romantic land, and had ventured to 
think of herself as the proud wife of 
Macleod of Dare. Those fierce deeds of 
valor and vengeance that had terrified and 
thrilled her would now become part of her 
own inheritance; why, she could tell her 
friends, when they came to see her, of all 
the old legends and fairy stories that be- 
longed to her own home. And the part of 
Lady Bountiful — surely, if she must play 
some part, that was the one she would 
most dearly like to play. And the years 
would go by; and she would grow silver- 
haired too; and when she lay on her death- 
bed she would take her husband’s hand 
and say, “ Have I lived the life you wished 
me to live?” Her cheerfulness grew 
apace ; and the walking and the sunshine 
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and the fresh air brought a fine light and 
color to her eyes and cheeks. There was 
a song singing through her head; and it 
was all about the brave Glenogie who rode 
up the king’s ha’. 

But as she turned the corner of a street, 
her eye rested on a huge colored placard 
— rested but for a moment, for she would 
not look on, the great gaudy thing. Just 
at this time a noble lord had shown his in- 
terest in the British drama by spending an 
enormous amount of money in producing, 
at a theatre of his own building, a spectac- 
ular burlesque, the gorgeousness of which 
surpassed anything that had ever been 
done in that way. And the lady who ap- 
peared to be playing (in silence mostly) the 
chief partin this hash of glaring color and 
roaring music and clashing armor had 
gained a great celebrity by reason of her 
handsome figure and the splendor of her 
costume and the magnificence of the real 
diamonds that she wore. All London was 
talking of her; and the vast theatre — 
even in November — was nightly crammed 
to overflowing. As Gertrude White 
walked back to her home, her heart was 
filled with bitterness. She had caught 
sight of the ostentatious placard ; and she 
knew that the photograph of the creature 
who was figuring there was in every sta- 
tioner’s shop in the Strand. And that 
which galled her was not that the theatre 
should so taken and so used, but that 
the stage heroine of the hour should be a 
woman who could act no more than any 
baboon in the Zoological Gardens. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IN SUSSEX. 


But as for him, there was no modera- 
tion at all in the vehemence of his joy. 
In the surprise and bewilderment of it, the 
world around him underwent transfigura- 
tion: London in November was glorified 
into an earthly paradise. The very people 
in the streets seemed to have kindly faces ; 
Bury Street, St. James’s — which is usually 
a somewhat misty thoroughfare — was 
more beautiful than the rose garden of an 
Eastern king. And on this Saturday after- 
noon the blue skies did, indeed, continue 
to shine over the great city; and the air 
seemed sweet and clear enough, as it gen- 
erally does to any one whose every heart- 
beat is only another throb of conscious 
gladness. 

In this first intoxication of wonder and 
pride and gratitude, he had forgotten all 
about those ingenious theories which, in 
former days, he had constructed to prove 
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to himself that Gertrude White should 
give up her present way of life. Was it 
true, then, that he had rescued the white 
slave? Was it once and forever that Na- 
ture, encountering the subtle demon of 
Art, had closed and wrestled with the in- 
sidious thing, had seized it by the throat, 
and choked it, and flung it aside from the 
fair roadway of life? He had forgotten 
about these things now. All that he was 
conscious of was this eager joy, with now 
and again a wild wonder that he should 
indeed have acquired so.priceless a pos- 
session. Was it possible that she would 
really withdraw herself from the eyes of 
all the world and give herself to him alone? 
— that some day, in the beautiful and 
laughing future, the glory of her presence 
would light up the dull halls of Castle 
Dare? 

Of course he poured all his pent-up 
confidence into the ear of the astonished 
major, and again and again expressed his 
gratitude to his companion for having giv- 
en him the opportunity of securing this 
transcendent happiness. The major was 
somewhat frightened. He did not know 
in what measure he might be regarded as 
an accomplice by the silver-haired lady of 
Castle Dare. And in any case he was 


alarmed by the vehemence of the young 


man. 

“ My dear Macleod,” said he, with an 
oracular air, “ you never have any hold on 
yourself. You fling the reins on the 
horse’s neck, and gallop down hill: a very 
slight check would send you whirling to 
the bottom. Now you should take the 
advice of a man of the world, who is older 
than you, and who—if I may say so— 
has kept his eyes open. I don’t want to 
discourage you, but you should take it for 
granted that accidents may happen. I 
would feel the reins a little bit, if I were 
you. Once you’ve got her into the church, 
and see her with a white veil over her 
head, then you may be as perfervid as you 
like —— 

And so the simple-minded major prattled 
on, Macleod paying but little heed. There 
had been nothing about Major Stuart’s 
courtship and marriage to shake the world : 
why, he said to himself, when the lady was 
pleased to lend a favoring ear, was there 
any reason for making such a fuss? 

“ Your happiness will all depend on one 
thing,” said he to Macleod, with a compla- 
cent wisdom in the round and jovial face. 
“ Take my word for it. I hear of people 
studying the character, the compatibilities, 
and what not, of other people ; but I never 
knew of a young man thinking of such 
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things when he was in love. He plunges 
in, and finds out afterward. Now it all 
comes to this — is she likely, or not likely, 
to prove a sigher?” 

“A what?” said Macleod, apparently 
awaking from a trance. 

“Asigher. A woman who goes about 
the house all day sighing — whether over 
your sins or her own, she won’t tell you.” 

“Indeed, I cannot say,” Macleod said, 
laughing. “I should hope not. I think 
she has excellent spirits.” 

“Ah!” said the major thoughtfully ; 
and he himself sighed. Perhaps he was 
thinking of a certain house far away in 
Mull, to which he had shortly to. return. 

Macleod did not know how to show his 
gratitude toward this good-natured friend. 
He would have given him half a dozen 
banquets a day; and Major Stuart liked a 
London dinner. But what he did offer as 
a great reward was this: that Major Stuart 
should go up the next morning to a partic- 
ular church, and take up a particular posi- 
tion in that church, and then—then he 
would get a glimpse of the most wonder- 
ful creature the world had seen. Oddly 
enough, the major did not eagerly accept 
this munificent offer. To another proposal 
— that he should go up to Mr. White’s, on 
the first day after their return from Sussex, 
and meet the young lady at luncheon — he 
seemed better inclined. 

“ But why shouldn’t we go to the theatre 
to-night ?” said he, in-his simple way. 

Macleod looked embarrassed. 

“Frankly, then, Stuart,” said he, “I 
don’t want you to make her acquaintance 
as an actress.” 

“Oh, very well,” said he, not greatly 
disappointed. “ Perhaps it is better. You 
see, I may be questioned at Castle Dare. 
Have you considered that matter?” 

“Oh no,” Macleod said, lightly and 
cheerfully, “I have had time to consider ° 
nothing as yet. I can scarcely believe it 
to be all real. It takes a deal of hard 
thinking to convince myself that I am not 
dreaming.” 

But the true fashion in which Macleod 
showed his gratitude to his friend was in 
concealing his great reluctance on going 
down with him into Sussex. It was like 
rending his heartstrings for him to leave 
London for a single hour at this time. 
What beautiful confidences, and _ tender, 
timid looks, and sweet, small words he was 
leaving behind him in order to go and shoot 
a lot of miserable pheasants! He was 
rather gloomy when he met the major at 
Victoria Station. They gotinto the train; 
and away through the darkness of the 
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November afternoon they rattled to Three 
Bridges; but all the eager sportsman had 
gone out of him, and: he had next to noth- 
ing to say in answer to the major’s excited 
questions. Occasionally he would rouse 
himself from this reverie, and he would 
talk in a perfunctory sort of fashion about 
the immediate business of the moment. 
He confessed that he had a certain theo- 
retical repugnance to a dattue, if it were 
at all like what people in the newspapers 
declared it to be. On the other hand, he 
could not well understand — judging by 
his experiences in the Highlands — how 
the shooting of driven birds could be so 
marvellously easy; and he was not quite 
sure that the writers he had referred to 
had had many opportunities of practising, 
or even observing, so very expensive an 
amusement. Major Stuart, for his part, 
freely admitted that he had no scruples 
whatever. Shooting birds, he roundly 
declared, was shooting birds, whether you 
shot two or twoscore. And he demurely 
hinted that, if he had his choice, he would 
rather shoot the twoscore. 

“ Mind you, Stuart,” Macleod said, “if 
we are posted anywhere near each other 
— mind you shoot at any bird that comes 
my way. I should like you to make a big 
bag that you may talk about in Mull; and 
I don’t really care about it.” 

And this was the man whom Miss Carry 
had described as being nothing but a 
slayer of wild animals and a preserver of 
beasts’ skins! Perhaps in that imaginary 
duel between nature and art the enemy 
was not so thoroughly beaten and thrown 
aside after all. 

So they got to Three Bridges, and there 
they found the carriage awaiting them; 
and presently they were whirling away 
along the dark roads, with the lamps 
shining alternately on a line of hedge or 
on a long:stretch of ivied brick wall. And 
at last they passed a lodge gate, and drove 
through a great and silent park; and 
finally, rattling over the gravel, drew up in 
front of some gray steps and a blaze of 
light coming from the wide-open doors. 
Under Lord Beauregard’s guidance they 
went into the drawing-room, and found a 
number of people idly chatting there, or 
reading by the subdued light of the vari- 
ous lamps on the small tables. There 
was a good deal of talk about the weather. 
Macleod, vaguely conscious that these 
people were only strangers, and that the 
one heart that was thinking of him was now 
far away, paid but little heed; if he had 
been told that the barometer predicted 
fifteen thunderstorms for the morrow, he 
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would have been neither startled nor dis- 
mayed. 

ut he managed to say to his host, 
aside,— 

“ Beauregard, look here. I suppose, in 
this sort of shooting, you have some 
little understanding with your head-keeper 
about the posts —who is to be a bit fa- 
vored, you know? Well, I wish you would 
ask him to look after my friend Stuart. 
He can leave me out altogether, if he likes.” 

“ My dear fellow, there will be scarcely 
any difference ; but I will look after your 
friend myself. I suppose you have no 
guns with you?” 

“I have borrowed Ogilvie’s. 
has none.” 

“T will get one for him.” 

By-and-by they went up-stairs to their 
respective rooms, and Macleod was left 
alone —that is to say, he was scarcely 
aware of the presence of the man who was 
opening his portmanteau and putting out 
his things. He lay back in the low easy- 
chair, and stared absently into the blazing 
fire. This was a beautiful, but a lonely 
house. There were many strangers in it. 
But if she had been one of the people below 
— if he could at this moment look forward 
to meeting her at dinner —if there was a 
chance of his sitting beside her and listen- 
ing to the low and sweet voice — with what 
an eager joy he would have waited for the 
sound of the bell! As it was, his heart was 
in London. He had no sort of interest in 
this big house, or in the strangers whom he 
had met, or in the proceedings of the mor- 
row, about which all the men were talking. 
It was a lonely house. 

He was aroused by a tapping at the 
door. “Come in,” he said; and Major 
Stuart entered, blooming and roseate over 
his display of white linen. 

“ Good gracious!” said he, “ aren’t you 
dressed yet? It wants but ten minutes to 
dinner-time. What-have you been doing ?” 

Macleod jumped up with some shame- 
facedness, and began to array himself 
quickly. 

“Macleod,” said the major, subsiding 
into the big armchair very carefully, so as 
not to crease his shining shirt-front, “I 
must give you another piece of advice. 
It is serious. I have heard again and 
again that when a man thinks only of one 
thing — when he keeps brooding over it 
day and night — he is bound to become 
mad. They call it monomania. You are 
becoming a monomaniac.” 

“Yes, I think I am,” Macleod said, 
laughing ; “ but it is a very pleasant sort of 
monomania, and I am not anxious to be- 


Stuart 
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come sane. But you really must not be 
hard on me, Stuart. You know this is 
rather an important thing that has hap- 
pened to me; and it wants a good deal of 
thinking over.” — 

“Bah!” the major cried, “why take it 
so much az oor séricux? A girl likes 
you; says she’ll marry you; probably, if 
she continues in the same mind, she will. 
Consider yourself a lucky dog; and don’t 
break your heart if an accident occurs. 
Hope for the best—that you and she 
mayn’t quarrel ; and that she mayn’t prove 
asigher. Now what do you think of this 
house? I consider it an uncommon good 
dodge to put each person’s name outside 
his bedroom door; there can’t be any con- 
founded mistakes — and women squealing 
—if you come up late at night. Why, 
Macleod, you don’t mean that this affair 
has destroyed all your interest in the 
shooting? Man, I have been down to the 

un-room with your friend Beauregard; 

ave seen the head-keeper; got a gun 
that suits me first-rate —a trifle long in 
stock, perhaps, but no matter. You won’t 
tip any more than the head-keeper, eh? 
And the fellow who carries your cartridge- 
bag? I do think it uncommonly civil of 


a man not only to ask you to go shoot- 
ing, but to find you in guns and cartridges 


as well; don’t you?” 

The major chatted on with great cheer- 
fulness. He clearly considered that he 
had got into excellent quarters. At din- 
ner he told some of his most famous In- 
dian stories to Lady Beauregard, near 
whom he was sitting; and at night, in the 
improvised smoking-room, he was great on 
deer-stalking. It was not necessary for 
Macleod, or anybody else, to talk. The 
major was in full flow, though he stoutly 
refused to touch the spirits on the table. 
He wanted a clear head and a steady 
hand for the morning. 

Alas! alas! The next morning pre- 
sented a woful spectacle. Gray skies; 
heavy and rapidly drifting clouds; pour- 
ing rain; runnels of clear water by the 
side of every gravel-path; a rook or two 
battling with the squally southwester high 
over the wide and desolate parks the wild- 
duck at the margin of the ruffled lake flap- 
ping their wings as if the wet was too 
much even for them; nearer at hand the 
firs and evergreens all dripping. After 
breakfast the male guests wandered dis- 
consolately into the cold billiard-room, 
and began knocking the balls about. All 
the loquacious cheerfulness of the major 
had fled. He looked out on the wet park 
and the sombre woods and sighed. 
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But about twelve o’clock there was a 
great hurry and confusion throughout the 
house ; for all of a sudden the skies in 
the west cleared ; there was a glimmer of 
blue; and then gleams of a pale, wan light 
began to stream over the landscape. There 
was arush to the gun-room, and an eager 
putting on of shooting-boots and leggings ; 
there was a rapid tying up of small pack- 
ages of sandwiches ; presently the wagon- 
ette was at the door. And then away 
they went over the hard gravel, and out 
into the wet roads, with the sunlight now 
beginning to light up the beautiful woods 
about Crawley. The horses seemed to 
know there was no time to lose. A new 
spirit took possession of the party. The 
major’s face glowed as red as the hip that 
here and there among the almost leafless 
hedges shone in the sunlight on the rag- 
ged brier stem. 

And yet it was about one o’clock before 
the work of the day began, for the beaters 
had to be summoned from various parts, 
and the small boys with the white flags — 
the “ stops ”— had to be posted so as to 
check runners, And then the six guns 
went down over a ploughed field — half 
clay and half chalk, and ankle deep — to 
the margin of a rapidly running and coffee- 
colored stream, which three of them had 
to cross by means of a very shaky plank. 
Lord Beauregard, Major Stuart, and Mac- 
leod remained on this side, keeping a look- 
out for a straggler, but chiefly concerned 
with the gradually opening and brighten- 
ing sky. Then far away they heard a 
slight tapping on the trees ; and almost at 
the same moment another sound caused 
the hearts of the two novices tojump. It 
was a quick cuck-cuck, accompanied by a 
rapid and silken winnowing of the air. 
Then an object, which seemed like a can- 
non ball with a long tail attached, came 
whizzing along. Major Stuart fired—a 
bad miss. Then he wheeled round, took 
good aim, and down came a mass of feath- 
ers, whirling, until it fell motionless on the 
ground. 

“ Well hit!” Macleod cried; but at the 
same moment he became conscious that 
he had better mind his own business, for 
there was another whirring sound, and 
then he saw this rapidly enlarging object 
coming straight at him. He fired, and shot 
the bird dead; but so rapid was its flight 
that he had to duck his head as the slain 
bird drove past his face and tumbled on to 
the ground behind him. 

“This is rather like firing at bomb- 
shells,” he called out to Lord Beauregard. 

It was certainly a new experience for 
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Macleod to figure as a novice in any mat- 
ter connected with shooting ; but both the 
major and he speedily showed that they 
were not unfamiliar with the use of a gun. 
Whether the birds came at them like 
bombshells, or sprung like a sky-rocket 
through the leafless branches, they met 
with the same polite attention; though 
occasionally one would double back on the 
beaters ms | get clear away, sailing far in- 
to the silver-clear sky. Lord Beauregard 
scarcely shot at all, unless he was fairly 
challenged by a bird flying right past him; 
he seemed quite content to see his friends 
having plenty of work; while, in the inter- 
ests of the beaters, he kept calling out, in 
a high monotone, “Shoot high! shoot 
high!” Then there was some motion 
among the brushwood; here and there a 
man or boy appeared; and finally the 
under-keeper with his retriever came 
across the stream to pick up the dead 
birds. That bit was done with: vor- 
warts ! : 

“ Well, Stuart,” Macleod said, ‘* what 
do you think of it? J don’t see anything 
murderous or unsportsmanlike in this kind 
of shooting. Of course shooting with dogs 
is much prettier; and you don’t get any 
exercise standing in a wet field; but the 
man who says that shooting those birds 


requires no skill at all — well, I should 
like to see him try.” , 

“ Macleod,” said the major gravely, as 
they plodded along, “ you may think that 
I despise this kind of thing; but I don’t. 
I give you my solemn word of honor that 


I don’t. I will even go the length of say- 
ing that if Providence had blessed me 
with £20,000 a year, I should be quite 
content to own a bit of country like this. 
I played the part of the wild mountaineer 
last night, you know; that was all very 
well ——” 

Here there was a loud call from Lord 
Beauregard, who had overtaken them — 
“ Hare! hare! Mark hare!” The ma- 
jor jumped round, put up his gun, and 

anged away — shooting far ahead in his 
eagerness. Macleod looked on; and did 
not even raise his gun. f 

“ That comes of talking,” the major 

said gloomily. “And you—why didn’t 
ou shoot? I never saw you miss a hare 
in my life.” 

“] was not thinking of it,” Macleod 
said indifferently. 

It was very soon apparent that he was 
- thinking of something other than the shoot- 
ing of pheasants or hares; for as they 
went from one wood to another during this 
beautiful, brief November day, he gener- 
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ally carried his gun over his shoulder — 
even when the whirring, bright-plumaged 
birds were starting from time to time from 
the hedgerows — and devoted most of his 
attention to warning his friend when and 
where to shoot. However, an incident oc- 
curred which entirely changed the aspect 
of affairs. At one beat he was left quite 
alone, posted in an open space of low 
brushwood close by the corner of a wood. 
He rested the butt of his gun on his foot; 
he was thinking, not of any pheasant or 
hare, but of the beautiful picture Gertrude 
White would make if she were coming 
down one of these open glades, between 
the green stems of the trees, with the sun- 
light around her and the fair sky over- 
head. Idly he watched the slowly driftin 

clouds ; they were going away aorthinnd 
— by-and-by they would sail over London. 
The rifts of blue widened in the clear 
silver; surely the sunlight would now be 
shining over Regent’s Park. Occasionally 
a pheasant came clattering along ; he only 
regarded the shining colors of its head and 
neck brilliant.in the sunlight. A rabbit 
trotted by him; he let it go. But while 
he was standing thus, and vaguely listen- 
ing to the rattle of guns.on the other side, 
he was suddenly startled by a quick cry of 
pain; and he thought he heard some one 
call, “Macleod! Macleod!” Instantly 
he put his gun against a bush, and ran. 
He found a hedge at the end of the wood; 
he drove through it, and got into the open 
field. There was the unlucky major, with 
blood running down his face, a handker- 
chief in his hand, and two men beside him, 
one of them offering him some brandy 
from a flask. However, after the first 
fright was over, it was seen that Major 
Stuart was but slightly hurt. The young- 
est member of the party had fired at a 
bird coming out of the wood ; had missed 
it; had tried to wheel round to send the 
second barrel after it; but his feet, having 
sunk into the wet clay, had caught there, 
and, in his stumbling fall, somehow or 
other the second barrel went off, one pel- 
let just catching the major under the eye. 
The surface wound caused a good shed- 
ding of blood, but that was all; and when 
the major had got his face washed he 
shouldered his gun again, and with indom- 
itable pluck said he would set the thing 
out. It was nothing but a scratch, he de- 
clared. It might have been dangerous ; 
but what was the good of considering what 
might have been? To the young man 
who had been the cause of the accident, 
and who was quite unable to express his 
profound sorrow and shame, he was gen- 
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erously considerate, saying that he had 
fined him in the sum of one penny when 
he took a postage-stamp to cover the 
wound. 

“Lord Beauregard,” said he cheerfully, 
“T want you to show me a thorough-going 
hot corner. You know I am an ignora- 
mus at this kind of thing.” 

“ Well,” said his host, “there is a good 
bit along here—if you would rather go 

” 

“Goon?” said he. “ Of course!” 

And it was a “hot corner.” They came 
to it at the end of a long doubie hedge- 
row connected with the wood they had 
just beaten ; and as there was no “stop” 
at the corner of the wood, the pheasants 
in large numbers had run into the channel 
between the double line of hedge. Here 
they were followed by the keepers and 
beaters, who kept gently driving them 
along. Occasionally one got up, and was 
instantly knocked over by one of the guns ; 
but it was evident that the “hot corner” 
would be at the end of this hedgerow, 
where there was stationed a smock-frocked 
rustic, who, down on his knees, was gently 
tapping with a bit of stick. The number 
of birds getting up increased, so that the 
six guns had pretty sharp work to reckon 
with them; and not a few of the wildly 
whirring objects got clean away into the 
next wood—Lord Beauregard all the 
time calling out from the other side of the 
hedge, “ Shoot high! shoot high!” But 
at the end of the hedgerow an extraordi- 
nary scene occurred. One after the other, 
then in twos and threes, the birds sprang 
high over the bushes; the rattle of mus- 
ketry — all the guns being together now — 
was deafening; the air was filled with 
gunpowder smoke; and every second or 
two another bird came tumbling down on 
to the young corn. Macleod, with a sort 
of derisive laugh, put his gun over his 
shoulder. 

“ This is downright stupidity,” he said 
to Major Stuart, who was blazing away as 
hard as ever he could cram cartridges into 
the hot barrels of his gun. “ You can’t tell 
whether you are hitting the bird or not. 
There! Three men fired at that bird— 
and the other two were not touched.” 

The fusillade lasted for about eight or 
ten minutes; and then it was discovered 
that though certainly two or three hundred 
pheasants had got up at this corner, only 
twenty-two and’a half brace were killed — 
to five guns. 

“Well,” said the major, taking off his 
cap and wiping his forehead, “that was a 
bit of a scrimmage.” 
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“ Perhaps,” said Macleod, who had been 
watching with some amusement his 
friend’s fierce zeal; ‘but it was not shoot- 
ing. I defy you to say how many birds 
you shot. Or I will do this with you—I 
will bet you a sovereign that if you ask 
each man to tell you how many birds he 
has shot during the day, and add them all 
up, the total will be twice the number of 
birds the keepers will take home. But I 
am glad you seem to enjoy it, Stuart.” 

“To tell you the truth, Macleod,” said 
the other, “I think I have had enough of 
it. I don’t want to make a fuss; but I 
fancy I don’t quite see clearly with this 
eye. It may be some slight inflammation ; 
but I think I will go back to the house, 
and see if there’s any surgeon in the 
neighborhood.” 

“There you are right; and I will go 
back with you,” Macleod said promptly. 

When their host heard of this, he was 
for breaking up the party; but Major 
Stuart warmly remonstrated; and so one 
of the men was sent with the two friends 
to show them the way back to the house. 
When the surgeon came he examined the 
wound, and pronounced it to be slight 
enough in itself, but possibly dangerous 
when so near so sensitive an organ as the 
eye. He advised the major, if any symp- 
toms of inflammation declared themselves, 
to go at once toa skilful oculist in Lon- 
don, and not to leave for the north until 
he was quite assured. - 

“That sounds rather well, Macleod,” 
said he ruefully. 

“Oh, if you must remain in London — 
though I hope not —I will stay with you,” 
Macleod said. It was a great sacrifice, 
his remaining in London, instead of going 
at once back to Castle Dare; but what 
will not one do for one’s friend ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN INTERVIEW. 


On the eventful morning on which 
Major Stuart was to be presented to the 
chosen bride of Macleod of Dare, the sim- 
ple-hearted soldier — notwithstanding that 
he had a shade over one eye — made him- 
self exceedingly smart. e would show 
the young lady that Macleod’s friends in 
the north were not barbarians. The 
major sent back his boots to be brushed a 
second time. A more smoothly fitting 
pair of gloves Bond Street never saw. 

“ But you have not the air,” said he to 
Macleod, “ of a young fellow going to see 
his sweetheart. What is the matter, 
man?” 
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Macleod hesitated for a moment. 

“ Well, 1 am anxious she should impress 
you favorably,” said he frankly; “and it 
is an awkward position for her — and she 
will be embarrassed, no doubt—and I 
have some pity for her, and almost wish 
some other way had been taken ——” 

» “Oh, nonsense !” the major said cheer- 

fully. ‘You need not be nervous on her 
account. Why, man, the silliest girl in 
the world could impose on an old fool 
like me. Once upon a time, perhaps, I 
may have considered ae a connoisseur 
— well, you know, Macleod, I once had a 
waist like the rest of you! but now, bless 
you, if a tolerably pretty girl only says a 
civil word or two to me, I begin to regard 
her as if I were her guardian angel — zx 
loco parentis, and that kind of thing — 
and I would sooner hang myself than 
scan her dress or say a word about her 
figure. Do you think she will be afraid 
of a critic with one eye? Have courage, 
man. I dare bet a sovereign she is quite 
capable of taking care of herself. It’s her 
business.” 

Macleod flushed quickly, and the .one 
eye of the major caught that sudden con- 
fession of shame or resentment. 

“What I meant was,” he said instantly, 
“that nature had taught the simplest of 


virgins a certain trick of fence —oh yes, 
don’t you be afraid. Embarrassment! If 
there is any one embarrassed, it will not 


be me, and it will not be she. Why, she’ll 
begin to wonder whether you are really 
one of the Macleods, if you show yourself 
nervous, apprehensive, frightened, like 
this.” 

“ And indeed, Stuart,” said he, rising as 
if to shake off some weight of gloomy feel- 
ing, “1 scarcely know what is the matter 
with me. I ought to be the happiest man 
in the world ; and sometimes this very hap- 

iness seems so great that it is like to suf- 
Secate me — I cannot breathe fast enough ; 
and then, again, I get into such unreason- 
ing fears and troubles — well, let us get out 
into the fresh air.” 

The major carefully smoothed his hat 
once more, and took up his cane. He fol- 
lowed Macleod down stairs — like Sancho 
Panza waiting on Don Quixote, as he him- 
self expressed it; and then the two friends 
slowly sauntered away northward on this 
fairly clear and pleasant December morn- 
ing. 

+ Your nerves are not in a healthy state, 
that’s the fact, Macleod,” said the major, 
as they walked along. “The climate of 
London is too exciting for you; a good 
long dull winter in Mull will restore your 
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tone. But in the mean time don’t cut 
my throat, or your own, or any ‘body 
else’s.” 

“ Am I likely to do that? ” Macleod said, 
laughing. 

“ There was young Bouverie,” the major 
continued, not heeding the question — 
“what a handsome young fellow he was 
when he joined us at Gawulpoor ! — and he 
hadn’t been in the place a week but he 
must needs go regular head over heels 
about our colonel’s sister-in-law. An un- 
common pretty woman she was, too — an 
Irish girl, and fond of riding ; and dash me 
if that fellow didn’t fairly try to break his 
neck again and again just that she should 
admire his pluck. He was as mad as a 
hatter about her. Well, one day two or 
three of us had been riding for two or three 
hours on a blazing hot morning, and we 
came to one of the irrigation reservoirs — 
big wells, you know — and what does he 
do but offer to bet twenty pounds he would 
dive into the well and swim about for ten 
minutes, till we hoisted him out at the end 
of the ropé. I forget who took the bet, for 
nore of us thought he would do it; but I 
believe he would have done anything so 
that the story of his pluck would be car- 
ried to the girl, don’t youknow. Well, off 
went his clothes, and in he jumped into the 
ice-cold water. Nothing would stop him. 
But at the end of the ten minutes, when 
we hoisted up the rope, there was no 
Bouverie there. It appeared that on cling- 
ing on to the rope he had twisted it some- 
how, and suddenly found himself about to 
have his neck broken, so he had to shake 
himself free and plunge into the water 

in. When at last we got him out, he 
had had a longer baih than be had ‘bar- 
gained for; but there was apparently noth- 
ing the matter with him — and he had won 
the money, and there would be a talk about 
him. However, two days afterward, when 
he was at dinner, he suddenly felt as 
though he had got a blow on the back of 
his head —so he told us afterward — and 
fell back insensible. That was the begin- 
ning of it. It took him’ five or six years 
to shake off the effects of that dip . 

“And did she marry him, after all?” 
Macleod said eagerly. 

“Oh dear, no! I think he had been 
invalided home not more than two or three 
months when she married Connolly, of the 
Seventy-first Madras Infantry. Then she 
ran away from him with some civilian fel- 
low, and Connolly blew his brains out. 
“That,” said the major honestly, “is al- 
ways a puzzle to me. How a fellow can 
be such an ass as to blow his brains out 
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when his wife runs away from him beats 
my comprehension altogether. Now what 
I would do would be this: I would thank 
goodness I was rid of sucha piece of bag- 
gage; I would get all the good fellows I 
now, and 

and I would drink a bumper to her health, 
and another bumper to her never coming 
back.” 

* And I would send you our Donald, and 
he would play ‘Cha till mi tuilich’ for 
you,” Macleod said. 

“But as for blowing my brains out! 
Well,” the major added, with a philosophic 
air, “ when a man is mad, he cares neither 
for his own life nor for anybody else’s. 
Look at those cases you continually see in 
the papers: a young man is in love witha 
young woman; they quarrel, or she pre- 
fers some one else; what does he do but 
lay hold of her some evening and cut her 
throat — to show his great love for her— 
and then he coolly gives himself up to the 

lice, and says he is quite content to be 

anged.” 

“Stuart,” said Macleod, laughing, “I 
don’t like this talk about hanging. You 
said a minute or two ago that I was mad.” 

“More or less,” observed the major, 
with absolute gravity, “as the lawyer said 
when he mentioned the fifteen-acres park 
at Dublin.” 

“ Well, let us get into a hansom,” Mac- 
leod said. “When I am hanged you will 
ask them to write over my tombstone that 
I never kept anybody waiting for either 
luncheon or dinner.” 

The trim maidservant who opened the 
door greeted Macleod with a pleasant 
smile; she was a sharp wench, and had 
discovered that lovers have lavish hands. 
She showed the two visitors into the draw- 
ing-room; Macleod silent and listening 
intently, the one-eyed major observing ev- 
erything, and perhaps curious to know 
whether the house of an actress differed 
from that of anybody else. He very 
speedily came to the conclusion that, in 
his small experience, he had never seen 
any house of its size so tastefully decorated 
and accurately managed as this simple 
home. 

“ But what’s this!” he cried, going to 
the mantelpiece and taking down a draw- 
ing that was somewhat ostentatious! 

laced there. “Well! If this is English 
ospitality! By Jove! an insult to me, 
and my father, and my father’s clan, that 
blood alone will wipe out. ‘The Aston- 
ishment of Sandy MacAlister Mhor on 
beholding a Glimpse of Sunlight ;’ look!” 
He showed this rude drawing to Macleod 
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give them a rattling fine dinner ; 
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—a sketch of a wild Highlander, with his 
hair on end, his eyes starting out of his 
head, and his hands uplifted in bewilder- 
ment. This work of art was the produc- 
tion of Miss Carry, who, on hearing the 
knock at the door, had whipped into the 
room, placed her bit of savage satire over 
the mantelpiece, and whipped out again. 
But her deadly malice so far failed of its 
purpose that, instead of inflicting any an- 
noyance, it most effectually broke the em- 
barrassment of Miss Gertrude’s entrance 
and introduction to the major. 

“ Carry has no great love for the High- 
lands,” she said, laughing and _ slightly 
blushing at the same time; “ but she need 
not have prepared so cruel a welcome for 
you. Won’t you sit down, Major Stuart? 
Papa will be here directly.” 

“TI think it is uncommonly clever,” the 
major said, fixing his one eye on the paper 
as if he would give Miss White distinctly 
to understand that he had not come to 
stare at her. “ Perhaps she will like us 
better when she knows more about us.” 

“Do you think,” said Miss White de- 
murely, “that it is possible for any one 
born in the south to learn to like the bag- 
pipes?” 

“No,” said Macleod quickly —and it 
was not usual for him to break in in this 
eager way about a usual matter of talk — 
“that is all a question of association. If 
you had been brought up to associate the 
sound of the pipes with every memorable 
thing — with the sadness of a funeral, and 
the welcome of friends come to see you, 
and the pride of going away to war — then 
you would understand why ‘ Lord Lovat’s 
Lament,’ or the ‘ Farewell to Gibraltar,’ or 
‘The Heights of Alma’ — why these bring 
the tears to a Highlander’s eyes. The 
pibrochs preserve our legends for us,” he 
went on to say, in rather an excited fash- 
ion, for he was obviously nervous, and per- 
haps a trifle paler than usual. “They 
remind us of what our families have done 
in all parts of the world; and there is not 
one you do not associate with some friend 
or relative who is gone away, or with some 
great merry-making, or with the death of 
one who was dear to you. You never saw 
that — the boat taking the coffin across the 
loch, and the friends of the dead sitting 
with bowed heads, and the piper at the 
bow playing the slow lament to the time 
of the oars — if you had seen that, you 
would know what the ‘ Cumhadh na 
Cloinne’ is to a Highlander. And if yon 
have a friend come to see you, what is it 
first tells you of his coming? When you 
can hear nothing for the waves, you can 
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‘hear the pipes! And if you were going 


into a battle, what would put madness into 

your head but to hear the march that you 
coon your brothers and uncles and cous- 
ins last heard when they marched on with 
a cheer to take death as it happened to 
come to them? You might as well won- 
der at the Highlanders loving the heather. 
That is not a very handsome flower.” 

Miss White was ames quite calm and 
collected. A covert glance or two had 
convinced the major that she was entirely 
mistress of the situation. If there was 
any one nervous, embarrassed, excited, 
through this interview, it was not Miss 
Gertrude White. 

“ The other morning,” she said compla- 
cently, and she pulled down her dainty 
white cuffs another sixteenth of an inch, 
“I was going along Buckingham Palace 
Road, and I met a detachment —is a de- 
tachment right, Major Stuart?—of a 
Highland regiment. At least I supposed 
it was part of a Highland regiment, be- 
cause they had eight pipers playing at their 
head; and I noticed that the cab horses 
were far more frightened than they would 
have been at twice the noise coming from 
an ordinary band. I was wondering 
whether they might think it the roar of 
some strange animal— you know how a 
camel frightens a horse. But I envied the 
officer who was riding in front of the sol- 
diers. He was a very handsome man; 
and I thought how proud he must feel to 
be at the head of those fine, stalwart fel- 
lows. In fact, I felt fora moment that I 
should like to have command of a regiment 
myself.” 

“Faith,” said the major gallantly, “I 
would exchange into that regiment, if I had 
to serve as a drummer-boy.” 

Embarrassed by this broad compliment ? 
Not a bit of it. She laughed lightly, and 
then rose to introduce the two visitors 
to her father, who had just entered the 
room, 

It was not to be expected that Mr. 
White, knowing the errand of his guests, 
should give them an inordinately effusive 
welcome. But he was gravely polite. He 
prided himself on being a man of common 
sense, and he knew it was no use fighting 
against the inevitable. If his’ daughter 
would leave the stage, she would; and 
there was some small compensation in the 
fact that by her doing so she would be- 
come Lady Macleod. He would have less 
money to spend on trinkets two hundred 
years old; but he would gain something — 
a very little, nodoubt — from the reflected 
lustre of her social position. 
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“ We were talking about officers, papa,” 
she said brightly, “and I was about to 
confess that I have always had a great lik- 
ing for soldiers. I know if I had been a 
man I should have beenasoldier. But do 
you know, Sir Keith, you were once very 
rude to me about your friend ‘Lieutenant 
Ogilvie?” 

Macieod started. 

“T hope not,” said he gravely. 

* Oh yes, you were. Don’t you remem- 
ber the Caledonian Ball? I only remarked 
that Lieutenant Ogilvie, who seemed to 
me a bonnie boy, did not look as if he were 
a very formidable warrior; and you an- 
swered with some dark saying — what 
was it?—that nobody could tell what 
sword was in a scabbard until it was 
drawn.” 

“Qh,” said he, laughing somewhat ner- 
vously, “you forget: I was talking to the 
Duchess of Devonshire.” 

“ And Iam sure her Grace was much 
obliged to you for frightening her so,” Miss 
White said, with a dainty smile. 

Major Stuart was greatly pleased by the 
appearance and charming manner of this 
young lady. If Macleod, who was con- 
fessedly a handsome young fellow, had 
searched all over England, he could not 
have chosen a fitter mate. But he was 
also distinctly of opinion — judging by his 
one eye only — that nobody needed to be 
alarmed about this young lady’s exceeding 
sensitiveness and embarrassment before 
strangers. He thought she would on all 
occasions be fairly capable of holding her 
own. And he was quite convinced, too, 
that the beautifal clear eyes, under the 
long lashes, pretty accurately divined what 
was going forward. But what did this 
impression of the honest soldier’s amount 
to? Only, in other words, that Miss Ger- 
trude White, although a pretty woman, 
was not a fool. 

Luncheon was announced, and they went 
into the other room, accompanied by Miss 
Carry, who had suffered herself to be in- 
troduced to Major Stuart with a certain 
proud sedateness. And now the major 
played the part of the accepted lover’s 
friend to perfection. He sat next Miss 
White herself; and no matter what the 
talk was about, he managed to bring it 
round to something that redounded to 
Macleod’s advantage. Macleod could do 
this, and Macleod could do that; it was all 
Macleod, and Macleod, and Macleod. 

“ And if you should ever come to our 
part of the world, Miss White,” said the 
major — not letting his glance meet hers — 
“you will be able to understand something 
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of the old loyalty and affection and devotion 
the people in the Highlands showed to their 
chiefs, for I don’t believe there is a man, 
woman, or child about the place who would 
not rather have a hand cut off than that 
Macleod should have a thorn scratch him. 
And it is all the more singular, you know, 
that they are not Macleods. Mull is the 
country of the Macleans; and the Macleans 
and the Macleods had their fights in former 
times. There is a cave they will show you 
round the point from Ru na Gaul light- 
house that is called Vamh-na-Ceann — that 
is,the Cavern of the Skulls — where the 
Macleods murdered fifty of the Macleans, 
though Alastair Crotach, the humpbacked 
son of Macleod, was himself killed.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Major Stuart,” said 
Miss Carry, with a grand stateliness in her 
tone, .“ but will you allow me to ask if this 
is true? It is apassage I saw quoted in 
a book the other day, and 1 copied it out. 
It says something about the character of 
the people you are talking about.” 

She handed him the bit of paper; and 
he read these words: “ 7vew tt is, that thir 
Llandish men ar of nature verie prowd, 
suspicious, avaricious, full of deceptand 
evill inventioun each aganis his nycht- 
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bour, be what way soever he may circum-? 


vin him. Besydis all this, they ar sacrew- 
all intaking of revenge that nather have 
they regard ta person, eage, tyme, or caus 5 
sa ar they generallie allsa far addictit 
to thair awin tyrannicall opinions that, 
in all respects, they exceed in creweltie 
the maist barbarous people that ever hes 
bene sen the begynning of the warld.” 

“Upon my word,” said the honest 
major, “ it is a most formidable indictment. 
You had better ask Sir Keith about it.” 

He handed the paper across the table; 
Macleod read it, and burst out laughing. 

“Itis too true, Carry,” said he. “We 
are a dreadful lot of people up there 
among the hills. Nothing but murder and 
rapine from morning till night.” 

“TI was telling him this morning he 
would probably be hanged,” observed the 
major gravely. 

“For what?” Miss White asked. 

“Oh,” said the major carelessly, “I did 
not specify the offence. Cattle-lifting, 
probably.” 

Miss Carry’s fierce onslaught was thus 
laughed away, and they proceeded to other 
matters ; the major meanwhile not failing 
to remark that this luncheon differed con- 
siderably from the bread and cheese and 
glass of whiskey of a shooting day in Mull. 
Then they returned to the drawing-room, 
and had tea there, and some further talk. 
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The major had by this time quite aban- 
doned his critical and observant attitude. 
He had succumbed to the enchantress, 
He was ready to declare that Gertrude 
White was the most fascinating woman he 
had ever met, while,as a matter of fact, 
she had been rather timidly making sug- 
gestions and asking his opinion all the 
meng . And when they rose to leave, she 
said,— 

“T am very sorry, Major Stuart, that 
this unfortunate accident should have 
altered your plans; but since you must 
remain in London, I hope we shall see you 
often before you go.” 

“ You are very kind,” said he. 

“ We cannot ask you to dine with us,” 
she said, quite simply and frankly, “be- 
cause of my engagements in the evening ; 
but we are always at home at lunch-time, 
and Sir Keith knows the way.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said the major, 
as he warmly pressed her hand. 

The two friends passed out into the 
street. 

‘“* My dear fellow,” said the major, “ you 
have been lucky —don’t imagine I am 
humbugging you. A really handsome lass, 
and a thorough woman of the world too — 
trained and fitted at every point; none of 

our farmyard beauties. But I say, Mac- 
eod —I say,” he continued solemnly, 
“won’t she find it a trifle dull at Castle 
Dare ? — the change, you know.” 

“It is not necessary that she should live 
at Dare,” Macleod said.” 

“ Oh, of course, you know your own 
plans best.” 

“Thave none. All that is in the air as 
yet. And so you do not think I have 
made a mistake ?” 

“] wish I was five and-twenty, and could 
make a mistake like that,” said the major, 
with a sigh. 

Meanwhile Miss Carry had confronted 
her sister. 

“So you have been inspected, Gerty. 
Do you think you passed muster?” 

“Go away, and don’t be impertinent, 
you silly girl,” said the other good-na- 
turedly.” 

Carry pulled a folded piece of paper 
from her pocket, and, advancing, placed it 
on the table. 

“ There,” said she, “put that in your 
purse, and don’t tell me you have not been 
warned, Gertrude White.” 

The elder sister did as she was bid; 
but indeed she was not thinking at that 
moment of the cruel and revengeful char- 
acter of the western Highlanders, which 
Miss Carry’s quotation set forth in such 
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plainterms. She was thinking that she had 
never before seen Glenogie look so sol- 
dier-like and handsome. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AT A RAILWAY STATION. 


THE few days of grace obtained by the 
accident that happened to Major Stuart 
fled too quickly away, and the time came 
for saying farewell. With a dismal appre- 
hension Macleod looked forward to this 
moment. He had seen her on the stage 
bid a pathetic good-by to her lover, and 
there it was beautiful enough — with her 
shy coquetries, and her winning ways, and 
the timid, reluctant confession of her love. 
But there was nothing at all beautiful 
about this ordeal through which he must 
pass. It was harsh and horrible. He 
trembled even as he thought of it. 

The last day of his stay in London ar- 
rived; he rose with a sense of some awful 
doom hanging over him that he could in 
no wise shake off. It was a strange day, 
too — the world of London vaguely shin- 
ing through a pale fog, the sun a globe of 
red fire. There was hoarfrost on the win- 
dow-ledges; at last the winter seemed 
about to begin. 

And then, as ill-luck would have it, 
Miss White had some important business 
at the theatre to attend to, so that she 
could not see him till the afternoon; and 
he had to pass the empty morning some- 
how. 

“You look like a man going to be 
hanged,” said the major, about noon. 
‘Come, shall we stroll down to the river 
now? We can have a chat with your 
friend before lunch, and a look over his 
boat.” 

Colonel Ross, being by chance at Erith, 
had heard of Macleod’s being in town, and 
had immediately come up in his little 
steam yacht, the “ Iris,” which now lay at 
anchor close to Westminster Bridge, on 
the Lambeth side. He had proposed, 
merely for the oddity of the thing, that 
Macleod and his friend the major should 
lunch on board, and young Ogilvie had 
promised to run up from Aldershot. 

“ Macleod,” said the — soldier, as 
the two friends walked leisurely down 
toward the Thames, “if you let this mono- 
mania get such a hold of you, do you know 
how it will end? You will begin to show 
signs of having a conscience.” 

“What do you mean?” said he ab- 
sently. 

“Your nervous system will break down, 
and you will begin to have a conscience. 
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That is a sure sign, in either 2 man or a 
nation. Man, don’t I see it all around us 
now in this way of looking at India and 
the colonies? We had no conscience — 
we were in robust health as a nation — 
when we thrashed the French out of Can- 
ada, and seized India, and stole land just 
wherever we could put our fingers on it all 
over the globe ; but now it is quite differ- 
ent; we are only educating these countries 
up to self-government; it is all in the in- 
terest of morality that we protect them; 
as soon as they wish to go we will give 
them our blessing — in short, we have got 
a conscience, because the national health is 
feeble and nervous. You look out, or you 
will get into the same condition. You will 
begin to ask whether it is right to shoot 
pretty little birds in order to eat them ; you 
will become a vegetarian; and you will 
take to goloshes.” 

* Good gracious!” said Macleod, wak- 
ing up, “ what is all this about ?” 

* Rob Roy,” observed the major oracu- 
larly, “was a healthy man. I will make 

you a bet he was not much troubled by chil- 
lains.” 

“ Stuart,” Macleod cried, “do you want 
to drive me mad? What on earth are you 
talking about ?” 

“ Anything,” the major confessed frank- 
ly, “to rouse you out of your monomania, 
because I don’t want to have my throat 
cut by a lunatic some night up at Castle 


Dare.” 

“ Castle Dare,” repeated Macleod 
gloomily. “I think I shall scarcely know 
the place again ; and we have been away 
about a fortnight!” 

No sooner had they got down to the 
landing steps on the Lambeth side of the 
river than they were descried from the 
deck of the beautiful little steamer, and a 
boat was sent ashore for them. Colonel 
Ross was standing by the tiny gangway to 
receive them. They got on board, and 
passed into the glass-surrounded saloon. 
There certainly was something odd in the 
notion of being anchored in the middle of 
the great city; absolutely cut off from it, 
and inclosed in a miniature floating world, 
the very sound of it hushed and remote. 
And, indeed, on this strange morning the 
big town looked more dreamlike than 
usual as they regarded it from the windows 
of this saloon — the buildings opal-like in 
the pale fog, a dusky glitter on the high 
towers of the Houses of Parliament, and 
some touches of rose red on the ripples 
of the yellow water around them. 

Right over there was the very spot to 
which he had idly wandered in the clear 
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dawn to have a look at the peacefully flow- 
ing stream. How long ago? It seemed 
to him, looking back, somehow the morn- 
ing of life —shining clear and beautiful, 
before any sombre anxieties, and joys 
scarcely less painful, had come to cloud 
the fair sky. He thought of himself at 
that time with a sort of wonder. He saw 
himself standing there, glad to watch the 
pale and growing glory of the dawn, care- 
less as to what the day might bring forth ; 
and he knew that it was another and an 
irrecoverable Macleod he was mentally 
regarding. 

Well, when his friend Ogilvie arrived, 
he endeavored to assume some greater 
spirit and cheerfulness, and they had a 
pleasant enough luncheon party in the 
gently moving saloon. Thereafter Colonel 
Ross was for getting up steam and taking 
them for a run somewhere; but at this 
point Macleod begged to be excused for 
running away; and so having consigned 
Major Stuart to the care of his host for 
the moment, and having bade good-by to 
Ogilvie, he went ashore. He made his 
way up to the cottage in South Bank. He 
entered the drawing-room and sat down, 
alone. 

When she came in, she said, with a 
quick anxiety, “ You are not ill?” 

“No, no,” he said, rising, and his face 
was haggard somewhat; “but — but it is 
not pleasant to come to say good- by ——” 

“You must not take it so seriously as 
that,” she said, with a friendly smile. 

“My going away is like going into a 
grave,” he said slowly. “It is dark.” 

And then he took her two hands in his, 
and regarded her with such an intensity of 
look that she almost drew back, afraid. 

“Sometimes,” he said, watching her 
eyes, “I think I shall never see you 
again.” 

“Oh, Keith,” said she, drawing her 
hands away, and speaking half playfully, 
“you really frighten me! And even if 
you were never to see me again, wouldn’t 
it be a very good thing for you? You 
would have got rid of m Be bargain.” 

“It would not be a very good thing for 
me,” he said, still regarding her. 

“ Oh, well, don’t speak of it,” said she 
lightly ; “let us speak of all that is to be 
done in the long time that must pass be- 
fore we meet —— ” 

“ But why ‘must’?” he said eagerly — 
“why ‘must’? If youknew how I look 
forward to the blackness of this winter 
away up there—so far away from you 
that I shall forget the sound of your voice 
—oh! you cannot know whatit is tome!” 
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He had sat down again, his eyes, with a 
sort of pained and hunted look in them, 
bent on the floor. 

“ But there is a ‘ ust, you know,” she 
said cheerfully, “and we ought to be sen- 
sible folk and recognize it. You know I 
ought to have a probationary period, as it 
were — like a nun, you know, just to see 
if she is fit to ——” 

Here Miss White paused, with a little 
embarrassment ; but presently she charged 
the difficulty, and said, with a slight 
laugh,— 

“To take the veil, in fact. You must 
give me time to become accustomed to a 
whole heap of things: if we were to do 
anything suddenly now, we might blunder 
into some great mistake, perhaps irretriev- 
able. I must train myself by degrees for 
another kind of life altogether; and I am 
going to surprise you, Keith—I am in- 
deed. If papa takes me to the Highlands 
next year, you won’t recognize me at all. 
I am going to read up all about the High- 
lands, and learn the tartans, and the 
names of fishes and birds; and I will walk 
in the rain and try to think nothing about 
it; and perhaps I may learn a little Gae- 
lic: indeed, Keith, when you see me in 
the Highlands, you will find me a thorough 
Highland woman.” 

“You will never become a Highland 
woman,” he said, with a grave kindness. 
“Ts it needful? I would rather see you 
as you are than playing a part.” 

Her eyes expressed some quick wonder, 
for he had almost quoted her father’s 
words to her. 

“You would rather see me as I am?” 
she said demurely. “But what ami? ! 
don’t know myself.” 

“ You are a beautiful and gentle-hearted 
Englishwoman,” he said, with honest ad- 
miration—‘‘a daughter of the south. 
Why should you wish to be anything else ? 
When you come to us, I will show youa 
true Highland woman — that is my cousin 
Janet.” 

“ Now you have spoiled all my ambi- 
tion,” she said, somewhat petulantly. “I 
had intended spending all the winter in 
training myself to forget the habits and 
feelings of an actress; and I was going to 
educate myself for another kind of life; 
and now I find that when I go to the 
Highlands you will compare me with your 
cousin Janet!” 

“ That is impossible,” said he absently, 
for he was thinking of the time when the 
summer seas would be blue again, and the 
winds soft, and the sky clear ; and then he 
saw the white boat of the “ Umpire ” going 
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merrily out to the great steamer to bring 
the beautiful stranger from the south to 
Castle Dare! 

“ Ah, well, I am not going to quarrel 


' with you on this.our last day together,” 


she said, and she gently placed her soft, 
white hand on the clinched fist that rested 
on the table. “I see you are in great 
trouble —I wish I could lessen it. And 
yet how could I wish that you could think 
of me less, even during the long winter 
evenings, when it will be so much more 
lonely for you than for me? But you 
must leave me my hobby all the same; 
and you must think of me always as pre- 
paring myself and looking forward; for 
at least you know you will expect me to 
be able to sing a Highland ballad to your 
friends.” ; 

“ Yes, yes,” he said hastily, “if it is all 
true—if it is all possible— what you 
speak of. Sometimes I think it is mad- 
ness of me to fling away my only chance ; 
to have everything I care for in the world 
near me, and to go away and perhaps 
never return; sometimes I know in my 
heart that I shall never see you again — 
never after this day.” 

“ Ah, now,” said she brightly — for she 
feared this black demon getting posses- 
sion of him again —“I will kill that su- 
perstition right off. You sha// see me 
after to-day; for,as sure as my name is 
Gertrude White, I will go up to the rail- 
way station to-morrow morning, and see 
you off. There!” 

“You will?” he said, with a flush of 
joy on his face. 

‘** But I don’t want any one else to see 
me,” she said, looking down. 

“Oh, I will manage that,” he said eager- 
ly. “I will get Major Stuart into the 
carriage ten minutes before the train 
starts.” 

“ Colonel Ross ?” 

“ He goes back to Erith to-night.” 

* And I will bring to the station,” said 
she, with some shy color in her face, “a 
little present — if you should speak of me 
to your mother, you might give her this 
from me; it belonged to my mother.” 

Could anything have been more deli- 
cately devised than this tender and timid 
message? 

*“ You have a woman’s heart,” he said. 

And then in the same low voice she be- 
gan to explain that she would like him to 
go to the theatre that evening, and that 
perhaps he would go alone; and would he 
do her the favor to be in a particular box? 
She took a piece of paper from her purse, 
and shyly handed it to him. How could 
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he refuse ?— though he flushed slightly. 
It was a favor she asked. “I will know 
where you are,” she said. 

And so he was not to bid good-by to her 
on this occasion, after all. But he bade 
good-by to Mr. White, and to Miss Carry, 
who was quite civil to him now that he 
was going away; and then he went out 
into the cold and gray December atfter- 
noon. They were lighting the lamps. 
But gas-light throws no cheerfulness on a 
grave. 

He went to the theatre later on; and 
the talisman she had given him took him 
into a box almost level with the stage, 
and so near to it that the glare of the foot- 
lights bewildered his eyes, until he retired 
into the corner. And once more he saw 
the puppets come and go, with the one 
live woman among them, whose every 
tone of voice made his heart leap. And 
then this drawing-room scene, in which 
she comes in alone, and talking to herself? 
She sits down to the piano carelessly. 
Some one enters unperceived, and stands 
silent there, to listen to the singing. And 
this air that she sings, waywardly, like a 
light-hearted schoolgirl : — 


Hi-ri-libhin 0, Brae MacIntyre 

Hi-ri-libhin 0, Costly thy wooing! 
Thou’st slain the maid, 

Hug-o-rin-o, Tis thy undoing! 

Hi-ri-libhino, Friends of my love, 

Hi-ri-libhin 0, Do not upbraid him; 
He was leal. 


Hug-o-rin-o, | Chance betrayed him. 


Macleod’s breathing came quick and hard. 
She had not sung this ballad of the brave 
MacIntyre when formerly he had seen the 
piece. Did she merely wish him to know, 
by this arch rendering of the gloomy song, 
that she was pursuing her Highland stud- 
ies? And then the last verse she sang in 
the Gaelic! He was so near that he could 
hear this adjuration to the unhappy lover 
to seek his boat and fly, steering wide of 
Jura and avoiding Mull: _ 

Hi-ri-libhin o, Buin Bata, 

Hi-ri-libhin o, Fag an dithaich, 

Seachain Mule, 


Hug-o-rin-o: Sna taodh Jura! 


Was she laughing, then, at her pronuncia- 
tion of the Gaelic when she carelessly rose 
from the piano, and, in doing so, directed 
one glance toward him which made him 
quail? The foolish piece went on. She 
was more bright, vivacious, coquettish 
than ever: howcould she have such spirits 
in view of the long separation that lay on 
his heart like lead? Then, at the end of 
the piece, there was a tapping at the door, 
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and an envelope was handed in to him. It 
only contained a card, with the message, 
“ Good-night!” scrawled in pencil. It 
was the last time. he ever was in any 
theatre. 

Then that next morning —cold and raw 
and damp, with a blustering north-west 
wind that seemed to bring an angry sum- 
mons from the far seas. At the station 
his hand was trembling like the hand of a 
drunken man ; his eyes wild and troubled ; 
his face haggard. And as the moment 
arrived for the train to start, he became 
more and more excited. 

“ Come and take your place, Macleod,” 
the major said. “There is no use worry- 
ing about leaving. We have eaten our 
cake. The frolic is at an end. All we 
can do is to sing, ‘ Then fare you well, my 
Mary Blane,’ and put up with whatever is 
ahead. If I couldonly have a dropof real 
genuine Talisker to steady my nerves —” 

But here the major, who had been inci- 
dentally leaning out of the window, caught 
sight of a figure, and instantly he withdrew 
his head. Macleod disappeared. 

That great, gaunt room — with the hol- 
low footfalls of strangers, and the cries 
outside. His face was quite white when 
he took her hand. 

“IT am very late,” she said, with a smile. 

He could not speak at all. He fixed his 
eyes or hers with a strange intensity, as 
if he would read her very soul; and what 
could one find there buta great gentle- 
ness and sincerity, and the frank confi- 
dence of one who had nothing to conceal ? 

“‘ Gertrude,” said he at last, “ whatever 
happens to us two, you will never forget 
that I loved you.” 

“J think I may be sure of that,” she 
said, looking down. 

They rang a bell outside. 

“ Good-by, then.” 

He tightly grasped the hand he held; 
once more he gazed into those clear and 
confiding eyes — with an almost piteously 
anxious look: then he kissed hez, and 
hurried away. But she was bold enough 
to follow. Her eyes were moist. Her 
heart was beating fast. If Glenogie had 
there and then challenged her, and said, 
“Come, then, sweetheart; will you fly 
with me? And the proud mother will 
meet you. And the gentle cousin will at- 
tend on you. And Castle Dare will wel- 
come the young bride /” —what would 
she have said? The moment was over. 
She only saw the train go gently away 
from the station ; and she saw the piteous 
eyes fixed on hers; and while he was in 
sight she waved her handkerchief. When 
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the train had disappeared she turned away, 
with a sigh. 

“ Poor fellow,” she was thinking to her- 
self, “he is very much in earnest — far 
more in earnest than even poor Howson. 
It would break my heart if I were to bring 
him any trouble.” 

By the time she had got to the end of 
the platform, her thoughts had taken a 
more cheerful turn. 

“ Dear me,” she was saying to herself, 
“T quite forgot to ask him whether my 
Gaelic was good!” 

When she had got into the street out- 
side, the day was brightening. 

“]T wonder,” she was asking herself, 
“whether Carry would come and look at 
that exhibition of water-colors ; and what 
would the cab-fare be?” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A FIERY WORLD. 


WHEN the sun set on May 6, in Europe, 
a small black spot was visible upon his face, 
examined with a telescope of moderate 
power. The black spot was the disc of 
the small planet Mercury, whose move- 
ments, combined with those of the earth, 
brought him on May 6 directly between 
the earth and the sun. We take this op- 
portunity to direct attention to such facts 
of interest as are known respecting the 
planet Mercury, the least of all the primary 
planets of the solar system. 

In the first place, it may be well to make 
a few remarks on the exceptional position 
of the planet Mercury in the solar system. 
Setting aside as mythical the planet Vul- 
can, which some astronomers suppose to 
travel within the orbit of Mercury, there 
is no planet which is so powerfully swayed 
by the sun, so brilliantly illuminated, so 
intensely heated by his rays, as this small 
planet. If we could form an opinion of 
the importance of a world from the activit 
of the forces exerted upon it by the or 
which dispenses.light and life to our earth, 
we should judge Mercury to be the most 
favored, and therefore the most important, 
of all the members of the sun’s family. 
On the other hand, if we judged of the 
planet’s importance from its size and 
mass, we should regard Mercury as rel- 
atively altogether insignificant. He re- 
sembles our moon much more nearly than 
he does the earth in these respects. In 
fact, his diameter is but half as large again 
as the moon’s, while the diameter of the 
earth exceeds that of Mercury in the pro- 
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portion of more than two and a half to 
one. It is probable that the largest of 
Saturn’s moons exceeds Mercury in size, 
though probably Mercury has the greater 
mass. 

Since considerations so opposite in char- 
acter are suggested by the simpler and 
more obvious characteristics of this planet, 
it may be worth while to examine the evi- 
dence we have a little more closely. 

If we take the earth’s distance from the 
sun at ninety-two and one-half millions of 
miles (for the result obtained from the 
British Delislean observations of the tran- 
sit of 1874, which would set the sun’s dis- 
tance at ninety-three and one-third mil- 
lions of miles, can hardly be accepted as 
valid), the distance at which Mercury 
travels from the sun has an average value 
of about 35,800,000 miles. But the 
planet’s path is exceedingly eccentric, in- 
somuch that while the greatest distance 
amounts to 42,100,000 miles, the least 
does not exceed 28,500,000 miles. In 
fact, it may be $said that the least distance 
of Mercury from the sun is little more 


than twothirds of his greatest distance. 

Thus the supply of light and heat received 

by him from the sun when at his least dis- 

tance is greater than that received by him 
y 


when at his greatest distance in nearly the 
proportion of nine to four, or is more than 
twice as great. This is a very important 
feature in the economy of the planet, re- 
garded at any rate as possibly the abode 
of living creatures. The corresponding 
variation in our earth’s case is too small to 
enable us toform any satisfactory idea of 
the effects of so marked achange. In win- 
ter the sun’s distance from us is less than 
in summer in the proportion of about thirty 
to thirty-one, and his direct heat is greater 
in our northern winter than in our north- 
ern summer in about the proportion of 
sixteen to fifteen — a statement which may 
perhaps seem less perplexing (though in 
reality unchanged) if put in this way: 
During our northern summer we receive 
less heat than the inhabitants of the same 
latitudes in the southern hemisphere re- 
ceive during their summer, in the propor- 
tion of about fifteen to sixteen. We do 
not notice the corresponding change in 
the apparent size of the sun; but we 
should certainly do so, and we should no- 
tice also some very remarkable changes 
in the supply of light and heat, if his disc 
looked twice as large at one season of the 
yearasatanother. — ; 

Even in the case just imagined, how- 
ever, we should have ample time to pre- 
pare for the change, seeing that it would 
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require half a year, or one hundred and 
eighty-two and three-fourths days, for the 
sun to change his face from its largest to its 
smallest size. Mercury, however, travels 
at once more quickly and ina smaller path 
around the central sun. In every second 
of time the earth sweeps over a distance 
of some eighteen and one-half miles ; but 
Mercury rushes in the same time over 
nearly thirty miles. The circuit of his 
orbit is but about two-fifths that of our 
earth’s. Sweeping over this smaller orbit 
with his greater speed, Mercury completes 
its circuit in a little less than eighty-eight 
of our days. Thus the sun passes from 
his fullest glory when nearest to his least 
when farthest in forty-four of our days, or 
little more than six weeks. 

But this is not all. Our sun might os- 
cillate in apparent size—on which of 
course depends the quantity of light and 
heat we get from him— so widely on 
either side of his present mean aspect that 
his largest would be twice as great as his 
least disc; and yet we might bear the 
change. There have, indeed, been periods 
in the earth’s past history, though far re- 
moved in years from the present time, when 
the sun’s annual range of apparent size was 
largely greater than it is now; yet we know 
that the various races subsisting on the 
earth now are descended from creatures 
which bore, without being destroyed, the 
annual changes of temperature which must 
then have taken place. We might bear so 
great a degree of relative change even if 
the change from greatest to least supply 
of direct solar heat were completed in six 
weeks, as in Mercury’s case. At least 
there is good reason for supposing that if 
the present order of things changed to 
that imagined order, as slowly as the ac- 
tual changes have taken place in the past 
—these changes requiring hundreds of 
thousands of years for their completion — 
the different races inhabiting the earth 
would vary accordingly. In that case, 
though quite possibly the creatures which 
would inhabit the earth when the imagined 
changes were effected would be unlike 
those now existing, their remote progeni- 
tors, yet they would not be so utterly 
unlike that their relationship to present 
races would not be recognizable. But it 
does not seem equally possible to admit 
that, even in the enormous intervals of 
time with which modern science has to 
deal in considering the life-history of our 
earth, creatures such as we are familiar 
with could so change as to be able to en- 
dure the vicissitudes, or even the usual 
order of things prevailing in the planet 
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Mercury. For there is not merely in that 
planet a rapid change from a sun pouring 
a certain amount of heat to a sun pouring 
twice as much heat directly upon the 
planet, but the sun, even at his mean dis- 
tance, pours seven times as much heat 
upon each square mile of the planet’s sur- 
face as upon each (similarly situated) 
square mile of the surface of our own 
earth. The actual range is from a supply 
of light and heat about four and one-half 
times greater than ours to a supply almost 
ten and one-half times greater than ours. 
It must be admitted that the largeness in 
the amount of the supply would of itself 
suffice to render Mercury uninhabitable by 
any kind of animals now living on the earth, 
or even by any that we could imagine as 
the remote descendants (or progenitors, it 
matters not which way we take our range 
in time) of any known animals. When to 
the enormous absolute supply of heat we 
add the wide range of variation in the 
amount directly received, and the rapidit 
with which the amount passes from maxi- 
mum to minimum and from minimum to 
maximum, we seem almost compelled to 
acknowledge that no kind of living crea- 
tures which we can even conceive could 
now inhabit the small world which travels 
nearest to the central sun. 

Before, however, concluding that Mer- 
cury, if he is to be inhabited -at all, can 
only be so when the lustre and heat of the 
sun have been greatly reduced —a state 
of things which must not be looked for 
until after millions of years have elapsed 
—let us inquire how far the intensity of 
the solar heat poured upon Mercury may 
be mitigated perhaps by atmospheric pe- 
culiarities. 

At the outset of this inquiry we are per- 
plexed to determine in what direction the 
planet’s atmosphere should differ from our 
own, in order to make the vicissitudes of 
the Mercurial climates and the intensity 
of the solar heat more endurable. Should 
the atmosphere be rarer or denser? If 
rarer, we can imagine that something like 
an Alpine climate night prevail in Mercu- 
ry, the intensity of the solar heat being 
mitigated by the coldness of the tenuous 
air; but then we have the effect of the 
direct rays increased in consequence of the 
tenuity of the air, and a contrast between 
heat and cold introduced which would be 
even more disastrous than the contrast 
between the .intense heat when the sun 
is farthest and the still intenser heat 
when he is nearest. “We must not de- 
ceive ourselves,” to quote words written by 
us eight years ago, “ by inferring that mere 
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rarity of atmosphere can compensate fully 
for an increased intensity of solar heat. It 
is not true that the climate of a place 
on the slopes of the Andes or Himalayas 
corresponds to that of a region on the plain 
which has an atmosphere equally warm. 
The circumstances are, in fact, wholly dif- 
ferent.* On the plain there is, it is true, 
the same amount of heat in the case sup- 
posed; but the air is denser and more 
moisture-laden; the nights are warmer, 
because the skies are less clear, and the 
heat escaping from the earth is intercepted 
by clouds or by the transparent aqueous 
vapor in the air; and lastly, there is not so 
great a contrast between the warmth of the 
air and the direct heat of the solar rays. 
If the atmosphere of Mercury, therefore, 
be excessively rare, as some have sup- 
posed, so as to afford an Alpine or Hima- 
layan climate in comparison with the 
tremendous heat we should otherwise as- 
cribe to the climate of the planet, there 
would by no means result a state of things 
resembling that with which we are familiar 
on earth. We must not, in our anxiety to 
people Mercury with creatures such as we 
know of, blind ourselves to the difficulties 
which have to be encountered. We can- 
not thin the Mercurial air without adding 
to the direct effects of the sun upon the 
Mercurial inhabitants. Whether in this 
way we increase the habitability of the plan- 
et may be doubted, when we consider that 
the direct action of the sun’s rays upon the 
tropical regions of Mercury, thus deprived 
of atmospheric protection, would produce 
a heat four or five times greater than that 
of boiling water. It will hardly be thought 
that an intense cold in the shade, or dur- 
ing the Mercurial night, would compensate 
for so terrible a heat. In fact, this view 
of the Mercurial climate would lead us to 
find a close resemblance between the in- 
habitants of the planet and the unfortu- 
nates described by Dante as doomed ‘a 
soffrir tormenti e caldi e gieli? It would 
seem hard to believe in the existence of 


* A similar view has been taken by the ingenious 
and original French writer Flammarion, in a passage 
(pp. 149-151 of his recentiy-published work “ Les 
Terres du Ciel’’) beginning, “Nous ne devons pas 
nous tromper nous-mé ins, en calculant que 
la rareté de l’'atmosphére pourrait 4 elle seule come 
penser pleinement yy yee de la chaleur solaire. 
ll ne serait pas exact de dire que le climat d’un point 
situé sur les sommets des Andes et de l’ Himalaya cor- 
respondit tout 4 fait A celui d’une région inférieure qui 
aurait la méme température, car les circonstances sont 
trés-différentes,’”’ and so forth, sentence after sentence, 
paragraph after paragraph, agreeing so closely with 
what we had ourselves written seven years earlier that 
we should almost have imagined M. Flammarion was 
borrowing but for the absence of any form of acknowl- 
edgment. ' 
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any organized forms under such condi- 
tions, unless perhaps such ‘ microscopic 
creatures with silicious coverings’ as 
Whewell proposed to people Venus 
with.” 

But, on the other hand, nothing is 
gained (as it appears to us) by assuming 
that Mercury may have a very dense at- 
mosphere, heavily laden (as indeed it could 
not fail to be) with moisture and with cloud 
masses of various kinds, from the zzmbus 
or rain-cloud to the lightest order of 
clouds, the feathery cirrus. 

A dense atmosphere ordinarily causes 
increase in the total amount of heat, and 
a diminution in the range of change, both 
diurnal and annual. The latter effect — 
that is, the tendency to general uniformit 
of temperature—is, in most cases wit 
which we are familiar on earth, a favor- 
able one. Butit would hardly be favorable 
if the temperature thus uniformly main- 
tained were a very high one. Suppose, 
for instance, our atmosphere were twice as 
dense as it is, and (as it would be in that 
case) very heavily laden with moisture, 
then a temperature would prevail, in the 
temperate and torrid zones, such as no 
race of men on earth could endure ; but if 
to these conditions we superadd a sun 
seven times as powerful as ours, we should 
have a state of things which would be very 
mildly described by the word “ purgato- 
tial.” The temperature of the radiating 
room in a Turkish hammams. would be 
coolness to the temperature which would 
prevail 7 the midday hours in mid- 
latitudes ; and this heat could not be dry 
heat, like that of a Turkish bath, but would 
be accompanied by the action of masses of 
intensely hot vapor. It is not only certain 
that no human race could endure such con- 
ditions as a race, but no human being (as 
men are constituted now) could survive 
under such conditions for five minutes. 
We believe, indeed, that the temperature 
which would of necessity prevail under 
such a sun, with an atmosphere of the as- 
sumed density, would be such that expo- 
sure to it for a single instant would destroy 
any human being as certainly as immersion 
in boiling water, 

But it seems possible — barely possible, 
however — that a planet might have an 
atmosphere so constituted as to remain 
almost constantly loaded with heavy mass- 
es of cloud, and in such a way that the 
clouds would serve as a protection from 
the sun’s intense heat. As we have else- 
where remarked, the only climatic effect 
which can be associated “with the fre- 
quent presence of large quantities of aque- 
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ous vapor in the air —or, therefore, with 
an ordinarily clouded state of the sky — is 
that of a general increase of heat. But, 
just as we know that a cloudy day is not 
necessarily, nor,even commonly, a warm 
day, it may well be that an atmosphere so 
dense as to be at all times cloud-laden 
serves as a protection from the sun’s in- 
tense heat; so that, instead of assigning 
dense atmospheres exclusively to the more 
distant planets, as some astronomers have 
done, we might be led to see in an envel- 
ope of great density the means of defend- 
ing the inhabitants of Mercury and Venus 
from the otherwise unendurable rays of 
their near neighbor the sun.” 

But these efforts to show how Mercury 
might possibly be habitable by such crea- 
tures as ourselves are based on the tacit 
assumption that he must be a world inhab- 
ited by such creatures, an assumption 
which few astronomers in the present day 
would consider valid, while none would 
consider that any reasoning respecting the 
actual condition of the planet could safely 
be based on such an assumption, even 
though the assumption were reasonable 
and probable in itself. Let us consider 
what evidence we have as to the existence 
of an atmosphere around Mercury. 

We may, not unfairly, consider first the 
a priori probabilities. 

Mercury, as one of the primary mem- 
bers of the solar system, may be regarded 
as resembling the sun himself in general 
constitution, even as our own earth does. 
The planet was probably formed somewhat 
later than our own earth, being nearer to 
the sun; though it should be noted that, 
according to the views which are begin- 
ning to prevail respecting the development 
of the solar system, there is no absolute 
necessity for regarding proximity to the 
sun as an evidence of relative youth. As 
a much smaller planet than the earth, Mer- 
cury has probably passed far more quickly 
through the various stages of planetary 
life ;* and if the two planets Terra and 
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* It is not commonly known (we were not ourselves 
aware of it until long after we had been independently 
led to the same conclusion) that Newton was among the 
first, if not the very first, to show that the larger a pinet 
is the longer will be the various 3 + of its existence as 
aplanet. ‘“‘ Fora globe of iron,” he says, ‘‘ of an inch 
in diameter, exposed red hot to the open air, will 
scarcely lose all its heat in an hour’s time ; but a greater 
globe would retain its heat longer in the proportion of 
its diameter, use the surface (in proportion to 
which it is cooled by the contact of the ambient air) is 
in that —— less in respect of the quantity of the 
included hot matter.” (His meaning here may best be 
illustrated by example. If the larger globe has a diam- 
eter twice as great as the smaller, it has a surface four 
times as great, a volume eight times as great; so that 
it has eight times as much heat to part with; but, in- 
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Mercury had begun life in the same era 
and nearly at the same epoch, we might 
safely assume that Mercury had reached a 
much later stage of planetary development. 
But as it seems quite. possible that Mer- 
cury may have begun planetary life far 
later — even several hundreds | millions 
of years later — than our earth, it is pos- 
sible that Mercury may be very little more 
advanced in development than the earth, 
or may be in the same stage, or may even 
be a far younger planet in condition as well 
as in years. Hence we are in a position 
of uncertainty on the question of relative 
age, and must look for direct evidence on 
this special point and on all questions 
which depend upon it. 

The quantity of matter in the globe of 
Mercury is equal, so far as can at present 
be determined, to about seven hundredths 
of the earth’s mass. Assuming his diam- 
eter to be about three thousand three 
hundred miles, his volume would be about 
sixty-three thousandths of the earth’s, so 
that his density would be greater than hers 
by about one-tenth. But some measure- 
ments of his globe would make his volume 
larger and his density about the same as 
the earth’s. His surface is about one- 
sixth of the earth’s. Now, his mass is 
about one-fourteenth of hers, so that, sup- 
posing that the mass of his atmosphere 
bore the same proportion to the mass of 
the earth’s, one-fourteenth the quantity of 
air surrounding our globe could be spread 
round the globe of Mercury, the surface 
of which is much greater than a four- 
teenth, being nearly a sixth, of the surface 
of the earth. There would be less air, 
then, over each square mile of Mercury’s 
surface in the proportion of six to fourteen, 
or three to seven. But this air, three- 
sevenths only in amount according to our 
assumption, is drawn downwards towards 
the surface of Mercury by a much smaller 


stead of having a surface eight times as great, as it 
should have in order to part with its eightfold supply 
of heat in the same time, it has a surface only four times 
as great, or half as great only as it should be for that to 
happen. In Newton’s words, the surface of the larger 
is in this proportion —or the proportion of the diam- 
eter—less in respect of the quantity of the included 
hot matter.) ‘* And, therefore,’? Newton proceeds, “‘a 

lobe of red-hot iron equal to our earth — that is, about 
orty million feet in diameter — would scarcely cool in 
an equal number of days, or in above fifty thousand 
years. But I suspect that the duration of heat may, on 
account of some latent causes, increase in a yet less 
proportion than that of the diameter; and I should be 
glad that the true proportion was investigated by ex- 
periments.” Such experiments have shown that the 
period required for the cooling of a globe of red-hot 
iron as large as the earth would be several thousand 
times longer than that deduced in the above rough 
manner by Newton. But the principle of his reasoning 
is sound enough. 
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gravitating force than is exerted upon our 
own air. Gravity in Mercury -is about 
nine-twentieths only of terrestrial gravity. 
Taking this circumstance into account, we 
find that, on the assumption we have made, 
the atmospheric pressure at the sea-level 
of Mercury would be less than one-fifth 
(nine-twentieths of three-sevenths) of the 
atmospheric pressure at our sea-level. 
The mercurial barometer on the planet 
Mercury would stand only at about six 
inches, corresponding to the atmospheric 
pressure at a height of more than eight 
miles above the sea-level, or far higher 
than the height reached by Coxwell and 
Glaisher, when Glaisher fainted and Cox- 
well had barely strength left to draw with 
his teeth (his hands being powerless) the 
valve string of his balloon. 

The assumption here made may be very 
remote from the truth. Still it seems the 
most probable that can be made. In one 
sense, of course, it is utterly improbable. 
No one can imagine that the quantity of 
atmosphere on any planet bears to that on 
our own earth precisely the same propor- 
tion that the mass of that planet bears to 
the earth’s. Yet the supposition is still 
the most probable that we can make. In 
guessing beforehand where a bullet aimed 
at a target will fall, the most probable 
definite assumption we can make (what- 
ever the skill of the rifleman may be) is 
that the central point of the bull’s-eye will 
be struck — assuming always that we 
know of no cause tending to cause the 
bullet to fall on one side rather than on an- 
other of that point. The chance that that 
precise point will be struck may be, and 
generally is, exceedingly small; but it is 
not quite so small in any case (despite the 
joke commonly made that the safest place 
in front of a bad marksman is the point 
he aims at) as the chance that any other 
definite point will be struck. And pre- 
cisely as the region where, in the lon 
run, the greatest number of bullets would 
fall would be the region surrounding the 
central point, so in the case of assump- 
tions such as we have made above, though 
it is utterly unlikely that any given as- 
sumption would be precisely fulfilled, yet 
it is more probable that the truth lies 
somewhere near the mean assumption 
than that it is far removed from that 
assumption. Nevertheless there is no 
question (unfortunately for our reliance on 
such reasoning) but it may be very far re- 
moved. 

Still it seems exceedingly probable that 
the atmosphere of Mercury, though it may 





not be so rare as our assumption would 
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make it, is at least far rarer than the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

The telescopic evidence we have on this 
point is satisfactory as to the existence of 
a Mercurial atmosphere of appreciable | 
density, but is not sufficient to supply an 
answer to the question whether the atmos- 
phere is rarer or denser than our earth’s. 

In the first place, it seems satisfactorily 
shown that there is a twilight circle on 
Mercury. For the light on Mercury’s disc, 
when this is seen as a crescent, half, or 
gibbous moon, fades off in such a wa 
towards the boundary between the dar: 
and illumined portions as to correspond 
better with the effects of atmospheric dif- 
fusion than with those due merely to the 
direction in which sunlight falls on differ- 
ent parts of the globe. And not only so, 
but the light spreads farther than it would 
if there were no atmosphere, or only a 
very rare atmosphere. We have not yet 
heard of any observation showing that the 
fine sickle of light, as Mercury approaches 
the sun’s place in the sky (or what is tech- 
nically called inferior conjunction), extends 

adually farther and farther round until it 

orms a complete circle, as has been noted 

by Professor Lyman in the case of Venus. 
Until an observation of this kind has been 
made it can scarcely be said that the ex- 
istence of a tolerably dense atmosphere 
round Mercury has been absolutely demon- 
strated by this method of telescopic obser- 
vation. Still there are few astronomers 
who entertain any doubts that the aspect 
of Mercury, especially in his crescent form, 
indicates the presence of an atmosphere 
of considerable extent and density. 

Next it has been noticed that when Mer- 
cury crosses the face of the sun, or is zm 
transit, the black disc of the planet occa- 
sionally appears to be surrounded by an 
arc or fringe, rather darker, according to 
some observers, but, according to others, 
somewhat brighter than the sun’s disc, on 
which, as on a bright background, the 
planet is projected. 

Although accounts vary greatly as re- 
gards this ‘fringe around Mercury in 
transit, most observers failing utterly to 
see it, while some see it dark and others 
bright, we must not too hastily reject the 
phenomenon as a mere optical illusion. 
The fact that so skilful an observer of the 
sun as Dr. Huggins not only noticed the 
ring as an arc of somewhat brighter light 
than that of the sun’s disc, but noted it as 
conspicuous even when he used the strong- 
est darkening-glasses, seems unmistaka- 
bly to prove that it is a real phenomenon. 





We can very well understand that at dif- 
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ferent times the atmosphere of Mercury 
may produce different effects. At one 
time its absorptive action may be more 
than compensited by the circumstance 
that its refractive action brings into view 
light from brighter parts of the sun than 
lie immediately behind the planet. In that 
case the ring would appear rather brighter 
than thesolar background. At other times 
the absorptive action would not be com- 
pensated in this way, and then the ring 
would appear darker than the solar back- 
ground. At other times the compensation 
would be so nearly exact that the ring 
would be appreciably of the same bright- 
ness as the solar background, and so would 
not be recognizable. At all times the 
phenomenon would be difficult to recog- 
nize, so that we can quite well understand 
why — telescopists fail to perceive the 
ring at the very time when some more 
clear-sighted observer has noted it. Thus 
when Huggins saw the ring around Mer- 
cury on November 5, 1868, no other ob- 
server perceived the appendage; in fact, 
whereas Huggins, when not looking for it, 
noticed the ring, some failed to perceive it 
who searched specially for it with the ex- 
pectation, and in some sense with the 
hope, that it might be discernible. Thus 
M. Flammarion (on all of whose observa- 
tions, however, we feel disposed to look 
with some degree of doubt) remarks of 
Huggins’s observation : “ Combien la vision 
humaine est singuliére! Pendant que M. 
Huggins observait en Angleterre ce pas- 
sage de Mercure devant le soleil, je l’ob- 
servais & Paris, comme je l’ai déja dit, avec 
toute l’attention poabible également, et je 
n’ai pu apercevoir ni point lumineux ni 
trace d’atmosphére. Et cependant je les 
cherchais avec une idée préconcgue. Cela 
ne veut point dire que l’astronome an- 
glais et tous ses prédécesseurs se soient 
trompés; mais ces différences nous ap- 
prennent a ne pas nous fier a la vue dans 
certains cas spéciaux, comme dans ceux 
ou le contraste joue un grand réle. Non 
seulement la vue, la sensation de la rétine, 
le jugement, différent d’un observateur & 
Pautre, mais l’instrument employé entre 
lui-méme pour-une large part dans les ré- 
sultats de l’observation. Le passage de 
Mercure du 5 novembre 1868 a été ob- 
servé par plus de cinquante astronpmes, 
en France, en Angleterre, en Allemagne, 
en Russie, en Italie, en Espagne, et M. 
Huggins est le seul qui ait vu !’auréole et 
le point lumineux.” 

The most satisfactory evidence we have, 
however, respecting the existence of an 
atmosphere around Mercury is that de- 
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rived from spectroscopic analysis. The 
evidence is of the same nature, and would 
seem to be almost as satisfactory in char- 
acter, as that afforded in the case of Mars. 
The light we get from a planet is of course 
reflected sunlight, and therefore the spec- 
trum of a planet shows the rainbow-tinted 
streak crossed by dark lines which we 
have as the spectrum of the sun. This is 
the spectrum belonging to a glowing solid, 
liquid or much compressed vaporous mass 
shining through vapors which, though ab- 
solutely in a state of intense heat, are yet 
relatively cool; though of course no one 
supposes Mercury himself to be a body of 
this sort, or to shine through an atmos- 
pheric envelope so constituted. But the 
sunlight which comes to us from Mer- 
cury, though in the main it can tell us only 
about the sun, has yet something to tell us 
of what has happened to its rays in their 
progress ¢wice through the atmosphere of 
Mercury. When the sun’s rays pass 
through the denser and more moisture- 
laden parts of our own atmosphere, they 
tell us, when forming a spectrum, of their 
passage through large quantities of the 
vapor of water; for they show certain 
dusky bands which are either wanting al- 
together, or much less conspicuous, in the 
spectrum of a high sun. Now, in the 
spectrum of Mercury these bands are 
sometimes (not always) seen, and this too 
when Mercury is so high above the hori- 
zon that the bands cannot be caused by 
moisture in our own air. We learn, then, 
two things — not only has Mercury an at- 
mosphere, but there is water also on his 
globe in quantities large enough to load 
that atmosphere heavily with aqueous va- 
or. 

, We must not, however, fall into the 
mistake of supposing that of necessity the 
atmosphere of Mercury, even at the times 
when these bands are seen, is more heav- 
ily laden with moisture than our own air. 
It has been too hastily concluded that, be- 
cause these bands are seen in the spec- 
trum formed by the light of Mercury as a 
whole, whereas they are only seen in the 
solar spectrum when the sun’s rays pass 
through the deepest parts of our own air, 
Mercury’s entire atmosphere exerts as 
great an absorptive action in this way as 
our pwn air at a maximum. It must be 
remembered that the rays from Mercur 

have passed not once but twice throug 

‘the atmosphere of Mercury, and that the 
light from a considerable portion of his 
illuminated disc has even passed twice 
through the densest part of his atmos- 
phere. Then, again, the same rays have 
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passed also through our own air, and 
though on these occasions Mercury has 
not been so low down that the rays have 
passed through the deepest parts of our 
air, yet, as he is never seen shining high 
above the horizon, and can indeed only be 
studied with advantage, so far as his light 
is concerned, when but little raised above 
the horizon, it is manifest that the absorp- 
tion exerted by his own atmosphere, dur- 
ing the double passage of the solar rays 
through it, must be appreciably reinforced 
by the absorptive action of our own at- 
mosphere. Add to these considerations 
the well-known circumstance that varia- 
tions of tint are always more clearly to be 
recognized when all the tints under exam- 
ination have been proportionately reduced 
in brightness, than they could be before 
such reduction, so that, for instance, the 
atmospheric bands can be more _readily 
discovered in the spectrum of the horizon- 
tal moon (though she has no atmosphere) 
than in that of the horizontal sun, and we 
perceive that the visibility of these bands 
in the spectrum of Mercury affords no 
sufficient proof that the planet’s atmos- 
phere is more heavily laden with the vapor 
of water than our own atmosphere. 

That the air of Mercury zs thus heavily 
laden with moisture seems, however, in 
itself likely enough. The intense heat 
poured by the sun upon Mercury must 
cause enormous evaporation. In fact, it 
is difficult to imagine how any water ex- 
isting on the planet’s surface can escape 
evaporation at Mercurial midday. We 
may apply to Mercury now, almost un- 
changed, the reasoning applied by Newton 
(“Principia,” bk. iii., prop. viii.) — “ Our 
water, if it were removed to the orb of Mer- 
cury, would quickly fly away in vapor; for 
the light of the sun, to which his heat is 
proportional, is seven times denser in the 
orb of Mercury than with us, and by the 
thermometer I have found that a sevenfold - 
heat of our summer sun will make water 
boil” — though we cannot adopt the con- 
clusion which Newton so confidently ac- 
cepts, viz. that the materials, solid and 
liquid, of which Mercury is composed 
must therefore be very different from the 
substances with which we are familiar. 
“Nor are we to doubt,” said Newton, 
“that the matter of Mercury is adapted to 
its heat, and is therefore more dense than 
the matter of our earth, since in a denser 
matter the operations of nature require a 
stronger heat.” We now know that we 
are very greatly to doubt this seemingly 
safe inference, of rather that it is most 
certainly unsound. 
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Looking around for any further evidence 
respecting the atmosphere of Mercury, 
and the moisture certainly present in it at 
times, and probably always to a greater or 
less degree, we find ourselves led to con- 
sider one point to which (so far as we 
know) we were the first to direct attention. 
If Mercury were generally enwrapped in 
great masses of cloud like the cumulus 
clouds of our summer skies, or indeed in 
clouds of any known form, it is certain 
that his lustre under the solar rays would 
be considerably greater than if he were a 
body like our own earth or Mars, only par- 
tially —— in clouds, or, like the 
moon, entirely cloudless. We know that 
clouds reflect much more of the light 
which falls upon them than a rock surface, 
even than the whitest sandstones, and very 
much more light than is reflected (we spea 
throughout of scattered ‘reflection, of 
course) from grey and brown rock surfaces. 
Clouds, in fact, reflect more light, or, to 
speak more correctly, are whiter, than any 
known natural substance except driven 
snow; and according to some estimates, 
the whiteness of a cloud surface is equal, 
under the same circumstances of illymina- 
tion, to that of lately fallen snow. Proba- 
bly cloud reflects diffusedly about three- 
fourths of the light which falls upon it, 
snow reflecting nearly four-fifths. But 
white sandstone does not reflect quite one- 
fourth, clay marl reflects but three-twenti- 
eths, quartz porphyry about a tenth, and 
dark grey syenite only about a thirteenth 
of the light which falls upon it. It would, 
therefore, be no very difficult task to de- 
termine, from the amount of light reflected 
by Mercury to us, whether the planet has 
a surface almost entirely cloud-covered, or, 
on the other hand, has a surface rather 
resembling the moon’s. For if the planet 
were entirely cloud-covered it would reflect 
three-fourths of the light which falls on it, 
whereas if the surface were constituted 
exactly like the moon’s it would reflect 
only about a sixth of the light falling on 
it. In the former case Mercury would 
shine with four and a half times as much 
lustre as in the latter case; and so greata 
difference as this would be readily recog- 
nizable even in so delicate an observation 
as the measurement of a planet’s total lus- 
tre, or rather its comparison with the lustre 
of other sources of light. 

Now, it so chances that the light of Ju- 
piter has been very carefully measured, 
and appears to be nearly equal to that 
which this planet would reflect if it were 
entirely enwrapped in dense masses of 





cloud. Thus, if we can compare Jupiter 
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and Mercury when they happen to be near 
each other upon the sky, then, taking fully 
into account the size of each planet, their 
distances from the sun and from our earth, 
and so forth, we can determine whether 
Mercury’s lustre corresponds more nearly 
to what he would have if cloud-covered, or 
to what he would have if his visible sur- 
face were like our terrestrial rocks. I was 
able, on February 23, 1868, to make a 
comparison of this kind. The two planets 
Mercury and Jupiter were very close to- 
gether on the sky, of course, not in real- 
ity), Mercury being nearly at his brightest, 
whereas Jupiter, then nearly in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, was considerably less 
bright than when in opposition — that is, 
shining highest above the horizon at mid- 
night. Now, it could be readily calculated 
that under these conditions the lustre of 
Mercury should have surpassed that of 
Jupiter fully as three to two; but in reality 
Jupiter shone far more brightly at the time 
than Mercury.* The inference is obvious. 
Mercury’s surface cannot be to a great 
extent covered by clouds, but must for the 
most part be either land or water. We 
must, then, dismiss the idea that the in- 
tense heat of the Mercurial sun is miti- , 
gated by the interposition of unbroken : 
envelopes of clouds. 

When we consider other relations pre- | 
sented by Mercury —the length of his: 
year, the nature of his rotation, both as 
affecting diurnal and annual phenomena, 
and so forth — we find little to encourage 
the idea that he can at present be the 
abode of any forms of life such as we are 
familiar with on earth. 

We have already considered the effect 
of the shortness of the Mercurial year in 
intensifying, by making more rapid, the 
changes in the supply of solar light and 
heat; but its effect in connection with 
seasonal changes must be still more 
marked. It appears, from observations 
made by Schréter, that Mercury turns upon 
an axis inclined fully seventy degrees from 


* M. Flammarion made a similar observation six 
days earlier — viz. on the evening of February 17, 1868. 
“On that day,” he says, in the recently-~ ublished work 
from which I have already quo, “the two planets 
were close together on the sky (in perspective), and 
though — was far removed from his epoch of 

reatest brightness, yet ye which was exactly at 

is brightest, was far less brilliant than Jupiter. At 
the same time Venus was also close by those two 
planets. She eclipsed both” (in the poetical, not the 
astronomical sense, of course) ‘by her intense white 
ustre; beside Jupiter she produced the same effect as 
an electric light beside an ordinary ga$ flame (dec de 
gaz). She shone with light as white and limpid as that 
of a lustrous diamond; Jupiter’s was yellowish and 
almost red; Mercury’s less brilliant still than Jupiter’s, 
and more ruddy.’”” These iarities of color are 


very significant. 
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uprightness to the plane in which Mercury 
travels. The corresponding inclination in 
our earth’s case amounts, as every oné 
knows, to about .twenty-three and one-half 
degrees only; and to this inclination our 
seasons are due. If the inclination were 

eater, the variation of the seasons would 

e greater. The sun’s midday elevation, 

at any place on the earth, ranges during 
the year from twenty-three and one-half 
degrees above to twenty-three and one-half 
degrees below its mean value, or through 
forty-seven degrees in all, corresponding 
to rather more than half the range from 
horizon to the point overhead. By this 
considerable amount does the midday ele- 
vation of the summer sun exceed that of 
the winter sun. In Mercury the corre- 
sponding range would be twice seventy 
degrees, or one hundred and forty degrees, 
if there were room for such a range. But 
of course in most latitudes there cannot 
be, for this range corresponds to more 
than three-fourths of the distance from 
the soutixern horizon across the point over- 
head to the northern horizon. 

There is, however, another, and per- 
haps a simpler way of viewing the matter, 
In the summer of our hemisphere the 
earth presents towards the sun a face on 
which the north pole is well brought into 
his view, the whole of the arctic regions, 
extending for a distance of twenty-three 
and one-half degrees from the pole all 
round it, being at midsummer fully in the 
sun’s view, and the antarctic regions of 
similar extent hidden from the sun’s rays. 
At midwinter of our hemisphere the ant- 
arctic regions are in view, and the arctic 
out of view, of the solar orb. Now in 
Mercury’s case the same state of things 
prevails, but at intervals of forty-four days 
instead of one hundred and eighty-two 
and one-half, while the arctic and antarctic 
regions, instead of extending only twenty- 
three and one-half degrees from the poles, 
extend seventy degrees. from them, or to 
within twenty degrees of the planet’s equa- 
tor. Over these two enormous portions 
of the planet’s surface the characteristic 
peculiarity of arctic regions presents it- 
self — viz. there is no nigkt at midsummer 
and no day at midwinter. But the day in 
these arctic regions is something very dif- 
ferent from the day in our arctic regions. 
Not only does the enormous sun of Mer- 
curial skies blaze above the horizon for the 
whole day, but it attains at midday in the 
polar regions, and for a distance of forty 
degrees all round the pole, a height of 
more than seventy degrees (eight degrees 
higher than our summer sun at midday), 
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while at nominal midnight in these portions 
of the arctic regions the sun is never lower 
than thirty degrees. As for the remainder 
of the arctic regions, we shall presently 
consider their fortunes more particularly. 

Turn next to the regions around the 
equator. To a distance of seventy de- 
grees on either side of the equator, or to 
within twenty degrees of the poles, we 
have the characteristic peculiarity of the 
torrid zone — viz. the sun twice in the 
year vertically overhead at noon. The 
midday sun of Mercury must be a tre- 
mendous phenomenon, and to support its 
fiery blaze living creatures should be well 
adapted to endure intense heat. A very 
few minutes of its action would kill the 
strongest living man. But there is a mid 
interval between the recurrences of these 
midday terrors, during which the midday 
sun is very low, and a quite different 
state of things must prevail. At the equa- 
tor in winter and summer (nominal, of 
course, for at the equator of a planet 
spring and autumn are always the periods 
of intensest heat) the midday sun has an 
elevation of only about twenty degrees ; 
and it should seem that any atmospheric 
arrangement by which the intense heat of 
a vertical sun would be rendered endur- 
able in Mercury would make the days of 
summer and winter at the equator in- 
tensely cold. Not, indeed, that they can 
be imagined cold to creatures such as we 
are, but to creatures capable of enduring 
unscathed the blaze of a vertical Mercu- 
rial sun they would appear so. Now, the 
change from intensest heat to the next 
cold season is completed in three weeks 
only of our time. Certainly very strong 
constitutions must be required to support 
changes so vast and so rapid. 

But it is only at the equator itself of 
Mercury, or close to it, that no greater 
changes than these have to be endured, if 
indeed there are living creatures on Mer- 
cury. We have seen that in the polar 
regions there is an intense summer heat, 
lasting throughout the entire day, while 
at midwinter, only six weeks later, the sun 
does not rise above the horizon or even 
approach it, during the whole day —or 
rather during the twenty-four hours. 
This involves, of course, a change much 
more terrible than that which occurs along 
the equatorial zone, though not quite so 
rapid; and it may safely be said that no 
creatures in the remotest degree resem- 
bling any we know of could bear such 
rapid alternations of intense heat and cold. 
But the zones, fully fifty degrees wide, 
where the torrid zohe overlaps the arctic 
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regions, are certainly not more desirable 
abodes according to our ideas; for here 
the characteristic properties of both arctic 
and torrid regions are combined. Twice 
in each year there is a vertical midday sun; 
at one season in each year there is noday, 
and at another season there is no night, 
throughout the whole of the twenty-four 
hours. And all these vicissitudes occur in 
a year lasting three days less than one of 
our seasons! 

Unless we adopt the fanciful notion 
once thrown out, that the inhabitants of 
Mercury are exceedingly mercurial in 
their habits, passing from one zone to an- 
other as the sun’s elevation changes, so as 
always to occupy regions where there is 
neither excessive heat nor excessive cold, 
we can hardly imagine that this planet can 
at present be the abode of life. Nor, in- 
deed, does it appear altogether probable 
that life would be pleasant on Mercury 
even after afew millions of years have 
passed and the sun’s globe has cooled 
down to about one-seventh of its present 
temperature (in which state he would sup- 
ply Mercury with as much heat as we at 
present receive). The peculiarities of the 
seasons described above would still re- 
main, for we know of no force competent 
to greatly change the position of the polar 
axis of the planet, whether by a displace- 
ment of the entire planet through some 
external shock, or by the action of internal 
forces displacing the crust of the planet. 

If indeed there is any planet in which 
volcanic changes (or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, Vulcanian forces) might effect a 
considerable change in the position of the 
polar axis, it is Mercury; for, according 
to observations made by Schrdter, this 
planet would appear to have mountain 
ranges or high table-lands rising above 
his mean level (his sea-level, if he have 
any) fully fourteen miles, which would 
correspond to a height of more than thirt 
miles of our earth. Compared with suc 
mountains our Himalayas and Andes are 
only hills. But even mountains so enor- 
mous and Vulcanian forces competent to 
upheave large tracts now below the Mer- 
curial seas to as great a height, or even 
greater, would account for only slight dis- 
placements of the polar axis of Mercury; 
and a very great displacement would be 
required to make the Mercurial seasons 
resemble in range and character those of 
our own earth. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
one phenomenon of Mercury, if real, 
might fairly be regarded as indicating 
Vulcanian energies compared with which 
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those of our own earth, or even those which 
we have imagined in the preceding para- 
graph, would be as the puny forces ofa child 
compared with the energy of a giant. It 
has been supposed that a certain bright 
spot seen on the black disc of Mercury, 
when the planet is in transit, indicates 
some sort of illumination either of the 
surface of the planet or in its atmosphere. 
In its atmosphere it can scarcely be; nor 
could any auroral streamers on Mercury 
be supposed to possess the necessary in- 
tensity of lustre. If the surface of Mer- 
cury were glowing with the light thus 
supposed to have been seen, then it can 
readily be shown that over hundreds of 
thousands of square miles that surface 
must glow with an intensity of lustre com- 
pared with which the brightness of the 
lime-light would be as darkness. In fact, 
the lime-light is absolute blackness com- 
pared with the intrinsic lustre of the sun’s 
surface; and the bright spot supposed to 
belong to Mercury has been seen when 
the strongest darkening-glasses (or other 
arrangements for reducing the sun’s light) 
have been employed. But there can be 
no manner of doubt that the bright spot is 
an optical phenomenon only. Regarded 
as a Mercurial illumination, it is unques- 
tionably as utter a myth * as the celebrated 
satellite of Venus, by which astronomers 
were so often perplexed during last cen- 
tury, or, in other words, during the era of 
the first and necessarily imperfect tele- 
scopes of considerable size and power. 

No choice seems left but to adopt one 
or other of two general inferences respect- 
ing the possibility of life upon the fiery 
Mercury. Either we must believe that 
the conditions under which life can exist 
vary much more widely than anything 
known here (as respects either the present 
era of the earth’s history or those remote 
ages in the past when her condition was 
probably very different) would suggest, or 
else we must admit the probability that 
this small planet is not only at present un- 
fit to be the abode of life, but cannot have 
been inhabited in any past era, and can 
never become habitable hereafter. 

To many the first of these inferences 
will commend itself as the more satisfac- 


* One ingenious but unscientific theorizer has sug- 
gested that the bright spot on Mercury may be the 
image of our earth mirrored on the surface of a metallic 
and possibly glass-enveloped planet! The only objec- 
tion to this view (at least’the only one we need notice 
is that the g possibl of light we coul 
receive from such an image, assuming Mercury to be 
exceedingly well polisned and of the best mirror-metal, 
would correspond to that of a star which would just be 
rendered visible in the darkest and clearest night with 
a telescope twenty-five /ee¢ in aperture. 
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tory. It appears to some altogether incon- 
ceivable either that a planet can have been 
made for any other purpose but to become 
the abode of living creatures, or that, re- 
garding a planet as only fitted for sucha 
purpose — as having no other conceivable 
use if we may so speak — any planet can 
fail of fulfilling that purpose. Such per- 
sons are barely willing to accept the opin- 
jon which we have advocated as in reality 
according best with known facts, that eac 

— has its special period of fitness for 
ife, which period is short in duration com- 
pared both with the preceding period of 
preparation and with the sequent periods 
of decadence and ultimately of deathlike 
unchangeableness. But they are utterly 
unwilling to accept the possibility which 
suggests itself to all who consider the full 
evidence in these matters — that a consid- 
erable proportion of the orbs which people 
space are not only not inhabited now, but 
~_e have been inhabited and never will 

e. 

Yet to those who consider the subject 
apart from conceptions based on our own 
insignificance both as to space and as to 
time, a planet in such respects differs in 
degree only, not in kind, from an embryo 
oraseed. Granting that the support of 
life is the special purpose for which alone 
a planet is suited, that cannot be more 
certainly known than that the special pur- 
pose for which a seed is formed (in every 
detail of its structure) is that it should even- 
tually grow into a plant of its own kind. 
Even adding to this special purpose of a 
seed’s structure such other purposes as 
seeds fulfil in becoming parts of the food 
of men and animals, or in being employed 
to make various substances of use to man, 
is it not the case that multitudes of seeds 
fulfil none of these purposes? We know 
that of seeds even which are preserved for 
sowing some fall by the wayside and are 
devoured by the fowls of the air, and so 
become of use afterafashion. But “some 
fall in stony places, where they have not 
much earth, and forthwith they spring up, 
because they have no deepness of earth, 
and when the sun is up they are scorched, 
and because they have no root they wither 
away.” And again, “some fall among 
thorns, and the thorns spring up and choke 
them.” Not all fall into good ground and 
bring forth fruit, whether an hundredfold, 
or sixtyfold, or thirtyfold. May not the 
same be true also, though on so“.much 
larger a scale, of plancts? In His eyes to 
whom one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years are as one day, we may 
be sure that the mightiest orb in space is 





asa grain of seed, a grain of seed as the 
mightiest orb. Of the planets which were 
made (let us assume to support life), even 
as the seed after its kind, some may spring 
too soon into being, when the fires of the 
youthful sun are poured too scorchingly 
upon them for life to come into existence. 
Others (like the zone of asteroids) may be 
scattered in such sort that they never even 
spring into full being as planets. Only a 
proportion may, like our own earth, come 
into being in pleasant places, where neither 
too intense a heat nor unendurable cold 
| afflict creatures a. upon them; 
and thus they may bring forth ‘life abun- 
dantly, after their kind, and in such degree 
as may be suited to their position in the 
planetary universe. Reasoning which 
would cause us to reject such conclusions 
as inconsistent with our conceptions of 
the fitness of things would equally cause 
us to reject as incredible the waste of 
multitudes of seeds, were it not that we 
know how many seeds are choked by 
thorns, how many, after sprouting into life, 
are scorched and withered by the sun. 
Astronomy gives many valid, if not demon- 
strative, reasons for believing that what 
thus happens within our ken on a small 
scale, happens also on a wider scale, among 
the orbs which people space. 
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From Belgravia. 
THE GREAT TROPICAL FALLACY. 


ONCE upon atime I believed in the trop- 
ics, but that was a great many years ago; 
I have seen too much of those wretched 
pretenders to believe in them any more, 
and I have made up my mind to denounce 
and expose them before an indignant 
world. The hoary old deceivers shall de- 
ceive no longer, if word of mine can strip 
the tawdry disguises from their shabby 
faces; no longer shall they hide them- 
selves behind their cloak of gorgeous col- 
ors, or trick themselves out hypocritically 
with flaunting flowers, beautiful birds, and 
brilliant butterflies. They have decked 
their nakedness too many centuries al- 
ready in these false theatrical properties, 
and now they must come out into the open 
light of day, to exhibit the rags and tatters 
which form their everyday vestments. To 
put the whole matter in a nutshell, there 
are no tropics. The entire conception is 
a sham and a delusion, an elaborate hum- 
bug perpetrated by whole generations of 
travellers, the baseless fabric of a dis 
ordered dream. 
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Of course I am not going to deny all 
those dreadful astronomical facts which we 
learned in our hapless childhood at a fee 
of two guineas extra, under the mysterious 
designation, “use of the globes.” I am 

uite prepared to admit that Cancer and 
lier have a real external existence, 
and that the sun annually performs all 
kinds of antics when he reaches their in- 
visible limit, only discernible to nautical 
eyes by the aid of a sextant and a marine 
binocular. I have had the evidence of my 
own senses to the peculiar way in which 
my shadow has run north, south, east, or 
west, and finally disappeared under my 
feet, after I had once crossed that intan- 
gible barrier of twenty-three something 
north (thank Heaven, I’ve forgotten the 
minutes, though the degrees will haunt my 
memory till the end of my days); and I 
have experienced all the horrors of a ver- 
ticai sun, pouring his red-hot rays straight 
down on my devoted head for months and 
years together. These physical and geo- 
graphical phenomena I am not going for a 
moment to dispute, nor do I wish to join 
the eccentric squadron of earth-flatteners, 
who march solemnly forth under Mr. 
Hampden’s guidance to do battle with 
Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, Mr. Wal- 
lace, and the astronomer royal. The 
tropics of science may rest undisturbed ; 
but the tropics of poets, painters, lovers, 
romancists, and travellers, I venture to 
assert, do not exist, and never did exist, 
elsewhere than in the fertile imagination 
which called their.picture into being. 

We all know that picture by heart. In 
the background a glorious sunset, bathing 
the mountain peaks in a flood of golden 
halo and crimson light; at the mid-dis- 
tance a waterfall leaping down the rocks, 
spanned by a rainbow, and half hidden with 
a mass of gigantic ferns ; in the foreground 
a group of palm-trees, their feathery 
branches drooping in a graceful curve, and 
their long stems rising grandly towards 
the sky, whose blue expanse throws up in 
strong relief their leafy crowns. Among 
the lesser trees, parrots of every hue — 
red, green, white, and yellow — chatter and 
scream in circling flight; while monkeys 
grin in the underwood, and leap in vain at 
the gaily painted butterflies that flit un- 
heeding past. Creepers with huge crim- 
son blossoms hang pendent from every 
bough; orchids of strange shape and 
color carpet the moist soil beneath; and 
bushes of cactus or euphorbia spread their 
quaint jointed stems and yellow bloom over 
all the barer patches in the forest shade. 
That is the sort of thing that we all pic- 





ture to ourselves when we talk in onr pris- 
tine ignorance of tropical scenery. 

Well, the picture bears about as much 
resemblance to the reality as Aladdin’s 
palace at Drury Lane bears to Rag Fair 
or the Seven Dials. The tropics of real 
life are no gorgeous scenes of glossy ver- 
dure and brilliant coloring, but vast ex- 
panses of dry and dusty plain, hideous 
rocky masses of shapeless and tangled 
vegetation, interspersed with squalid 
patches of straggling human tillage, and 
filthy collections of tumble-down human 
huts. Itis a sad truth for the poet and the 
painter, who would fain cling to that ro- 
mantic faith in“*Summer isles of Eden 
lying ’mid dark purple spheres of sea;” 
but a truth it is nevertheless, and as such I 
feel it my duty to preach it for the further 
destruction of the great tropical fallacy, 
whose flimsy pretences I have myself un- 
earthed. 

I am not: alone in my belief. Mr. Wal- 
lace, of Malay Archipelago fame; Mr. 
Bates, the naturalist on the Amazons; 
Professor Agassiz, who went on a journey 
to Brazil, and fifty other experienced trav- 
ellers, have all announced the same truth 
before me. But these eminent writers had 
too much to tell about birds, beasts, fishes, 
and all manner of creeping things, to find 
much leisure for fully exposing the gigan- 
tic fraud of those’ unblushing : tropics. 
They merely brushed aside the fallacy as 
a thing to be disposed of with a wave of 
the hand; whereas I,a humbler wayfarer, 
find in it an error which has taken deep 
root in the European mind, and can only 
be extracted by a deliberate operation. 
That operation I am here to-day to per- 
form, and I propose to begin by a short 
account of my first experiences in tropical 
life. Jamaica was the scene,of my disillu- 
sionment, and I will therefore convey the 
reader without more ado to the open 
mouth of Port Royal Harbor, on the day 
of my first arrival in the sunny regions of 
the south. 

We were all up at four bells in the 
morning, six o’clock by terrestrial time, to © 
see the good ship “ Tagus ” sweep round 
the spit of land known as the Palisades. 
Our first view of the tropics tended to 
keep up the delusion so soon destined to 
a sudden explosion. At the very end: of 
the spit, within a hundred yards of our 
deck, stood a waving grove of cocoa-nut 
palms. Now, the palm-tree is the makin 
of the tropics, the ultimate source of a 
that misconception which your traveller 
has religiously set himself to demolish. 
Take a hideous sandy plain with a couple 
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of huts and some Arab or negro children, 
and then stick a palm-tree in the fore- 

round, and there you have them, the 
Peautifal, poetical tropics! But just re- 
move the palm-tree, and what remains? a 
hideous sandy plain and a couple of huts. 
Try this simple experiment at the Acad- 
emy, and ‘you'll be surprised to find how 
utterly the “ Scene in Egypt” disappears, 
how ridiculously the “‘ Sunset at Rio ” col- 
lapses, how absurdly the “ Street in Del- 
hi” flattens down into a dusty alley. If I 
had my will, I would exterminate those 
deceptive endogens at one fell blow. For 
the worst of them all is this, that in real 
life they always get in the background 
of your view, whereas every artist knows 
that their sole pictorial value is to over- 
hang and browbeat the tropical cottage at 
twenty yards’ distance. 

Not long, however, did those theatrical 
palm-trees impose upon our young cre- 
dulity. An hour’s steaming up a sultry, 
breathless bay, where even at that pe 
hour the heat proved scarcely supportable, 
landed us alongside the coal-begrimed 
wooden quay of Kingston. Gracious 
heavens, what adisenchantment! At one 
glance the eye takes in the gloomy pano- 
rama, and the beautiful tropics have van- 
ished forever. Not Martinique, not Bra- 
zil, not Ceylon itself can ever reinstate that 
shattered idol. Dead, as hopelessly as 
the gods of Nepdl, after the Radja had 
blown their images from the cannon’s 
mouth ; dead, as eternally as the great and 
good Pecksniff after —Tom Pinch had 
woken up in the organ loft to a sense of 
his utter meanness and hypocrisy. In 
three minutes I am ready to cry aloud, 
“ There are no tropics,” and to hold that 
negative faith with unshaken confidence 
until my dying day. 

Before my gaze stretches a shabby 
wooden town, its long streets running 
straight inland from the water’s edge, un- 
paved, unwatered, untended, thick in lazy 
dust, which -the sea breeze two hours 
later will drive with eddying whirlwinds 
against mouth, and nose, and eyes, in 
irresistible phalanx of penetrating atoms. 
On either side the street, low, one storied 
wooden houses line the road; once paint- 
ed white, with bright green jalousies, but 
now dingy grey in general hue, broken b 
windows of dull olive blinds. The roofs 
scarcely stick on their mouldering beams, 
the dirty'cedar shingles are overgrown 
with rank weeds, and give shelter to spu- 
rious vulture-looking birds —the John- 
crow or turkey-buzzard of the colonists — 


— 





and the whole town has an air of neglect- 





ed decay, which seems ten times mor 
evident through the blinking, staring sun-! 
_. that falls in full force on every squal- 
id detail. Behind the abodes of men, a 
brown, treeless plain runs back for many 
miles in unshaded hideousness; while in 
the far background, masses of hot, basking 
mountains close the view, their clear-cut 
aks shadowed by no cool or fleecy cloud, 
ut standing out in naked contour against 
the blazing sky overhead. Squalor, dust, 
sunlight in abundance ; but no trees, no 
birds, no flowers, no scenery —in short, 
no tropics. 

I put up my white umbrella, and landed 
on the quay. Ragged, half-clad negroes 
in tatters and dust stood along the path- 
way to the custom-house; I passed my 
luggage, waiting meanwhile under the 
fierce sun; and when the peppery officer 
had satisfied himself that I did not wish 
to cheat the revenue, and had sworn suffi- 
ciently at his underlings —the climate 
and the use of capsicums seem to exert a 
sort of direct reactive influence on the 
human temper in these Western isles — 
I turned into the street to seek my chosen 
hotel. Drivers with “omnibuses ” were 
near in numbers. I engaged one for my- 
self and my portmanteau, and, leaving my 
heavy quod to follow on in a rickety dray, 
betook myself to Colonial Hall, the lead- 
ing hostelry of the metropolis in which I 
stood. 

A Jamaican omnibus is a unique vehicle 
after its kind. The main portion consists 
of a square box, surmounted by a Chinese 
canopy in American leather, and stuck 
upon four wheels by the intervention of 
some antediluvian springs. Between the 
shafts a sorry mule walks solemnly along, 
until a blow from the butt-end of the whip 
(thongs appear to be mere survivals of a 
once useful structure) rouses him for a. 
moment into a furious canter, subsiding 
immediately into the original dead march. 


Over"unmetalled roads intersected by open | 


waterways, and diversified by occasional 
hollows known under the graphic title of 
‘* butter-bowls,” the negro driver jolts his 
luckless victim with undiminished com- 
posure, observing with a grin after each 
unusually heavy jump, “ Massa from En- 
glan’ doan’t ’customed yet to Jamaica 
ro-ad; dat nuffin after Massa larn to know 
him!”—a_ pleasing prediction which 
Massa shortly recognizes as no more than 
the truth. 

So on we jolt, from one tumble-down 
street to another, past groups of chattering 
negroes, past long rows of shabby houses 
with no ¢rottoir in front, until at last we 
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draw up at the broken door and shaky 
wooden steps of Colonial Hall. I am not 
writing an account of Jamaica, but merely 
exposing the great tropical fallacy; and 
so I will not try to describe the tran- 
scendent horrors of that unrivalled house 
of entertainment. I have travelled in 
Spain, and I thought I understood dirt ; 
but, believe me, I only knew as yet the 
first rudiments of that extensive subject. 
The floors of Colonial Hall might have 
been converted into a thriving flower-gar- 
den. The servants might have sold their 
rags to an enterprising manager as “ prop- 
erties” for Joe or Oliver Twist. The 
loaves of bread might have been trans- 
ported entire to the entomological cabi- 
nets of the British Museum. The whole 
house might have been indicted for a nui- 
sance by the righteous indignation of the 
New Cut. I will not dwell upon it, lest I 
should seem to exaggerate, but will pass 
on to my after experiences of the country 
at large, so far as they cast a gleam of 
light upon the true nature of the fallacy in 
hand. 

That tropical towns are squalid and 
miserable, I suppose everybody more or 
less believes. I discovered at a later date 
that Kingston, compared with Santa.Mar- 
tha or Savanilla, might be considered a 
clean, thriving, and civilized city. But to 
my untutored European mind, it seemed 
at first sight more frightful than anything 
I could have believed of Coomassie or 
Timbuctoo. I suppose those who stay at 
home have no idea of what an extra-Euro- 
pean town must necessarily be. At any 
rate, I could not before have believed that 
there existed on earth a place so wretched, 
so mean-looking, so utterly bankrupt and 
disreputable, as that in which I then stood. 

But the country, thinks the unsophisti- 
cated Briton, the country must be beauti- 
ful! There the hand of man cannot mar 
the natural charms of green fields and 
lovely flowers. There the waving sugar- 
cane, the graceful bamboo, the spreading 
tree-fern, the magnificent palms (those 
palms again !) must make a scene of fairy 
loveliness. There the orange-trees, the 
parrots, the butterflies — ah, my dear sir, 
all, all mere fancy! Go and see for your- 
self, or trust those who have seen. Such 
things you may find if you will at Kew 
Gardens or at Sydenham, but zo/, I assure 
you, in the tropics. 

Behind the town lies a plain, occupied 
for the most by grazing farms and 
cultivated land. You may drive out on 
any side along a dusty road and survey 
the beauties of nature as they unfold them- 
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selves to your enquiring eye. Hedges of 
cactus shut it in on either hand, and of 
course shut off the prospect of every ob- 
ject except their own obtrusive stems. 
Now, a cactus hedge is a very pretty thing 
in the abstract: that is to say, a hedge of 
such cactus plants as one may see at Kew 
or Sydenham aforesaid. But the concrete 
cactus hedge of reality consists of tall, 
scraggy stalks, flowerless and spiny, cov- 
ered half an inch deep in collected dust, 
and as thoroughly unromantic as dirt and 
neglect can make them. Here and there 
a gap in the hedge or an interval of wire 
fencing allows one to glance at the fields 
within. And what fields! No soft green 
turf, pied with daisies and buttercups, but 
great dusty levels, overgrown with rank 
and weedy vegetation, more like rushes 
than English grass. The dust lies on its 
spiky blades, not in light powder, but thick 
and deep asin an uninhabited room. You 
cannot see the shape of the leaves for the 
white layer that overlies them, always, of 
course, under that pelting sunlight which 
makes the dullest grey come out in star- 
ing whiteness. The plain is one unbroken 
sea of dingy weeds, and the tropical coun- 
try has followed the tropical town to John 
Milton’s limbo of false imaginings, the 
paradise of fools. 

And the flowers? And the fruits? 
Well, there are no flowers. If you wish 
to see brilliant blossoms, you must go into 
your own English warren on a May morn- 
ing, when the primroses cluster by thou- 
sands on every sunny bank, when the 
cowslips raise their dappled. heads on 
every grassy knoll, when the dog-roses 
sweeten the air on every side with their 
perfumed breath. But you will not find 
these things in the tropics. A few rare 
trees burst once a year into masses of 
crimson bloom; a few stray plants after 
the rainy season open their faint yellow 
petals in the fields from which the show- 
ers have washed away the surface dust: 
but the general aspect of every tropical 
plain is one of monotonous and wearisome 

eenish-brown. As to walking in the 

elds in search of flowers, you might as 
well walk through an acre of furze. In 
tropical countries no man strays far from 
the dry highway, or if he strays, he repents 
it afterwards with many a literal thorn in 
the flesh, not to mention many a creeping 
thing, buried deep beneath his tender 
skin. 

The fruits are there, one must allow; 
but not the luscious fruits of our imagina- 
tion. Good oranges are found only in 





temperate climates; those: which grow 
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under a vertical sun run more to rind, 
pulp, and fibre than to sweet juice or deli- 
cate flavor. Pineapples in the West In- 
dies are mere masses of sugary string, 
unfit to compare with our delicious hot- 
house fruit. As for the common ruck of 
berries — resinous mangoes, mealy_ba- 
nanas, sloppy custard-apples, insipid cheri- 
moyas, infantile naseberries—they de- 
serve no place at any decent table and, 
to say the truth, seldom obtain one. While 
we at home are talking with luscious lips 
of the exquisite tropical fruits, the wiser 
planter is quietly importing prunes and 
raisins, figs and olives for his own dessert, 
and would as soon think of eating a croco- 
dile as of putting the common and taste- 
less messes of his native trees before his 
English guests. 

The birds are equally great humbugs 
with the fruits and the flowers. Parrots 
are said to inhabit Jamaica, but I never 
succeeded in setting my eyes on one. 

enerally lived, during my long stay in the 
Cad, at the south-east corner only. So, 
whenever I told my friends that I had not 
yet seen a parrot, they always answered in 
an off-hand way, “‘ Ah, you should go to 
the Port Royal Hills; you'll find them 
there in thousands.” But one day I start- 
ed for the Port Royal Hills, and spent 
three months in exploring their fauna and 
flora throughout. All that time I never 
saw a solitary parrot. “Ah,” said my 
friends again, “ You must try St. Thomas- 
in-the-Vale. They swarm in all the mango 
trees in the vale.” So I took a trap 
another day, and saw the vale from end to 
end; but not a parrot could anywhere be 
found. My friends retreated astep further. 
“You must go to the North Side. On 
the North Side there are simply myriads.” 
At last, however, I tracked down the myth 
to the North Side, and not a parrot did I 
discover throughout the whole island. 
They are there, I know, because Mr. 
Gosse and other good observers have seen 
and shot them: but they are about as 
rare in practical life as a badger or an otter 
in an English village. 

And this fact brings me into the very 
heart of the great tropical fallacy. The 
point which grows upon the traveller in 
India, in South America, in the Pacific 
isiands, with greater distinctness every 
day, is the total absence of the poetically 
marvellous. I have lived for years*in the 
tropics, but I have never yet beheld an 
alligator, an iguana, a toucan, an antelope, 
in their wild and native state. I have had 
scorpions trapped for my inspection, and 
tarantulas bottled as specimens for my 


jiggers, termites, ticks, and 
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cabinet; but I never caught a living indi- 
vidual creeping up my boots or dropping 
from the ceiling into my soup. These lit- 
tle incidents, even if unpleasant, would 
have at least the charm of novelty; they 
would look well to figure in one’s memoirs, 
and would point the moral of an after- 
dinner tale. But unhappily they don’t 
occur. Swarms of common and uninter- 
esting insects perpetually worry one’s life 
in tropical countries; mosquitoes, ants, 
fty more un- 
mentionable brutes distress the European 
visitor from morn to night, from night to 
morn again; but no creature of the poeti- 
cally marvellous order ever disturbs the 
monotony of these vulgar insect plagues. 
The pests which one did not expect make 
one’s existence wretched with their cease- 
less stings; but the pests to which one 
looked forward with a vague mixture of 
terror and interest never make their ap- 


I | pearance on the stage at all. 


But if all this be true, whence did the 
tropical fallacy derive its origin? How 
have mankind come to believe so implicitly 
in the supreme beauty of every scrap of 
soil between the imaginary limits of the 
crab and the goat? The reason is not far 
to seek. Suppose we dress it up in a fa- 
miliar English guise, and see what idea of 
England a tropicist would gain from a 
British botanical and zoological garden on 
one of his coolest mountain-tops. 

Worlds of delight would open up to his 
gaze at the first glance over the half-wild, 
half-cultivated bowers covered with dog- 
rose, honeysuckle, and white clematis. 
Beds of purple foxglove and drooping frit- 
illary would alternate with golden masses 
of cowslip, primrose, buttercup, celandine, 
and corn-marigold. Pink and white daisies 
would form Coodavs round the gravelled 
paths; snowdrops would rise in little 
clumps upon the grassy lawn; bee-orchids, 
gorse, lychnis, cuckoo-pints, hyacinths, 
snapdragons, corn-poppies, and meadow 
saffrons would bear the aspect of rare ex- 
otics; while the unwonted sight of fields 
purpled with clover and heath, or gilded 
with mustard and charlock, would raise an 
involuntary exclamation of pleased sur- 
prise. In the cages around, the strange 
animals of that distant land might be -ex- 
hibited to the eyes of visitors. The red 
deer of the Highlands, the fallow deer of 
Engkish parks, the wild cattle of Chilling- 
ham, would represent the larger ruminants. 
The badger, the otter, the fox, the weasel, 
the marten, the pole-cat, and the ferret 
would illustrate the carnivores. Then the 
tiny harvest-mouse, the long-nosed shrew, 
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the prickly hedgehog, the soft-furred mole, 
tho ateatie peed the hare, and the 
pretty little rabbit would give a delightful 
idea of our smaller mammals. As for 
birds, what a beautiful picture of our 
woodlands or ponds the visitor would gain 
from an aviary filled with herons, swans, 
redbreasts, yellow-hammers, lapwings, 
pheasants, bullfinches, curlews, kingfish- 
ers, golden thrushes, woodpeckers, and 
seagulls! Adders, vipers, blind-worms, 
and lizards would bask in their glass cases ; 
while the aquariums would swarm with 
crested newts, speckled trout, silvery min- 
nows, banded perch, shining carp, and 
quaint monstrous-headed miller’s-thumbs. 
As he surveyed the whole, the tropical 
spectator would naturally exclaim, “ What 
a lovely country this England must be!” 
And in my humble opinion he would be 
quite right too. 

Now, all these varied and beautiful ob- 
jects are roughly selected from a single 
European island. If we were to add flow- 
ers and animals from all temperate cli- 
mates, such as the Alpine rhododendrons 
and gentians, the Canadian trilliums and 
columbines, the heatbs and geraniums of 
the Cape, we should have a garden of 
transcendent beauty, which not even the 
tropics-themselves could outdo. But when 
we form our ideal of tropical scenery, we 
similarly pick out from all the equatorial 
world every beautiful tree, shrub, herb, 
flower, beast, bird, or butterfly, and put 
them together into a fanciful picture of 
waving trees, hanging creepers, and gor- 
geous-colored blossoms, surrounded by 
groups of brilliant animals. Nor is this 
all; we think of the palms and the tree- 
ferns as we see them under Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s charge, with all the branches 
carefully tended and every dead leaf 
picked off at once by watchful myrmidons. 
But a palm in its native state has qe 


- a dirty ring of decaying boughs beneat 


its green crown; while a tree-fern can 
scarcely be seen through the foul moulder- 
ing fronds that cling around its musty 
stem. Cruel, perhaps the reader thinks, to 
disenchant him of his pretty dream ; but is 
it not worth something after all to know 
that our own home is far lovelier than 
these distant lands? Why need any man 
wish to search the mountain passes of 
Java or Madagascar when he can roam at 
will through Dovedale and Aberglasllyn? 
why need he hanker after Trinidad or 
Hawaii when he can wander over the pur- 
ple moorsides of the Grampians and 
gather bunches of spotted snake-heads in 


. the flowery levels of Iffley meadows? 


Of course, in Jamacia, as in every other 
tropical country, we may find a fair sprink- 
ling of handsome flowers and _ brilliant 
birds. The night-flowering cereus, with 
its great white hanging blossoms and rich 
luscious scent, forms the very ideal of a 
tropical plant; bright-colored orchids grow 
here and there on solitary trees in the re- 
moter woods; and a few cultivated hybis- 
cus bushes surround the negro huts. 
Humming-birds flit rapidly from tree to 
tree; while a pretty little red-and-green 
tody, the tropical robin, may sometimes be 
seen perching on.a wayside bough. Gold- 
en lizards sun themselves on the trunks, 
protruding now and then the orange 
pouches beneath their sky-blue necks; 
burnished beetles crawl among the under- 
wood ; and butterflies as lovely as our own 
brimstones, emperors, peacocks, or admi- 
rals gleam through the arom of the moun- 
tain-sides. All these and more than these, 
I freely grant. But they only count as a 
small item in the total account, far less 
numerous than the corresponding beauties 
of our own island. Thousands of such 
plants and animals have been sedulously 
gathered from all countries to form our 
— European collections, and therefore, 

confidently say, if you wish to see the 
tropics in their glory, take a cab or a 
fiacre, and go to Regent’s Park or to the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

Certain other good points about the 
tropics I allow with equal readiness. Un- 
doubtedly, fine sunsets are commoner on 
the average than in temperate climates ; 
though even here the difference is one of 
frequency rather than of kind. I have 
watched the great red orb sinking behind 
Bardsey Island in Carnarvonshire, or dip- 
ping into the calm bosom of Lake Ontario, 
with just as grand a circle of golden or 
crimson clouds as any that ever met my 
eyes in the charmed circle of equatorial 
earth. But such displays, exceptional in 
our colder region, are of nightly occurrence 
on tropical seas and mountains. More- 
over, there are certain mysterious under- 
tones of faint green, delicate blue, and 
melting violet in southern sunsets which 
never appear, to my fancy, in any other 
earthly object. Then the ferns, again, must 
be frankly conceded by a conscientious 
critic. he more isolated the tropical 
islands with which one has to deal, the 
greater the wealth of maiden-hairs, ad- 
der’s tongues, spleen-worts, and club- 
mosses. Even in Jamaica, the number of 
graceful waving fronds which clothe the 
grottoes on the. roadside cannot fail to at- 





tract the notice of the most prosaic travel- 
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ler; while the Pacific islands yield masses 
of green fernv vegetation unknown in any 
other portion of the world. Yet we must 
remember that ferns and club-mosses bear 
no flowers, and so, just in proportion as 
they predominate amongst the flora, must 
brilliant blossoms be at a discount. This 
fact obtrudes itself most conspicuously 
on our notice in New Zealand, where 
the .palms, tree-ferns, pines, and other 
plants with spores, cones, or green inflo- 
rescences form striking features in ever 
landscape; while red, blue, orange, or yel- 
low flowers are almost entirely wanting 
from the perpetual sea of glossy green. 

On the other hand, if candor compels me 
to admit these few good qualities in the 
boasted tropics, I can safely assert that 
Europeans generally overlook most of their 
discomforts the moment they begin to 
think rapturously of their supposed beau- 
ties. For example, there is the single fact 
of the unceasing heat. “ Regions of per- 

etual summer,” the pcets say, but what 
srt of your poetry if we just alter it 
more truthfully to “regions of perpetual 
broiling”? When you think of the trop- 
ics in your. own comfortable Belgravian 
drawing-room, you may for a moment take 
the heat into consideration; but as soon 
as youturn mentally to the scenery, you 
have dropped the heat out of the account 
altogether. Not so, however, in real life ; 
you can never enjoy those cool looking 
mountains except under the scorching 
blaze of a red-hot sun ; you can never sep- 
arate those lovely rocks, covered with gold 
and silver ferns, from the flood of “ molec- 
ular motion” which not even Professor 
Tyndall can render once more into its de- 
sirable latent and potential form. Down 
it beats forever, with unceasing energy, 
destroying all the pleasure of waterfall, 
hill, and ocean for the weary and panting 
spectator. 

Then look again at the mosquitoes. A 
small pest, it is true, but ever-present, 
watchful, thirsting for blood day and night, 
maddening your sleepy ears with their 
detestable humming, disturbing your liter- 
ary enjoyment with constant attentions 
to your nose or your forehead ; impertur- 
bable, invincible, insatiable, pitiless ; gen- 
uine vampires, who surround you in 
organized flocks, and so numerous that to 
kill one is only to lay yourself at the mercy 
of another, . You forget these minor tor- 
ments, too, as you lie back in your easy- 
chair at home and gaze dreamily at that 
imaginative picture on the wall; but if 
you have ever tried to read Tennyson on 
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the cliffs at Scarborough with a blue-bottle 
and a horse-fly alternating their visits to 
your bitten veins, you can form some faint 
conception of the miseries which man ex- 
periences when he lies down on the sofa or 
in the hammock for a quiet afternoon’s read- 
ing under the verandah of an Indian bun- 
galow or on the piazza of a Brazilian 
cottage. 

Yet all such little vexations sink into 
nothingness compared with the absolute 
exile from every serious interest or habit 
of one’s being. For, disguise it as you 
may, life in the tropics is an exile. The 
political world disappears. What matters 
the Eastern question or the last general 
election to a man who sees European 
newspapers once a month? What un- 
selfish or cosmopolitan feeling can a per- 
son nourish who finds his own dinner the 
only serious difficulty of theday? In that 
utter famine of books, pictures, music, 
theatres, society, science, thought, all the 
pursuits that make life worth living toa 
civilizea and rational being, what can one 
find to arrest one’s attention or to occupy 
one’s brain? The little routine of official 
business once completed for the day, 
there is no club where one may inter- 
change ideas on politics, art, or social 
topics, no institute where one may hear 
the latest conquests of scientific research, 
no opera where one may drink in sweet 
sounds to echo through the brain durin 
every brief interval of to-morrow’s toil. 
The educated and cultivated European, 
who finds himself suddenly cast upon that 
ocean of squalid misery and crass igno- 
rance which composes a tropical colony, 
discovers to his surprise that half his life 
has been cut away from under him, and 
learns for the first time how large a part of 
his existence was filled up by literary, 
political, and zsthetic interests. 

I know we are apt at home to ridicule 
such ideas, to laugh them down as senti- 
mentality, to pillory them in our Pall Mall 
cynicism, to assert that life is really made 
up of nothing more than dinners, cigars, 
billiards, money, position, fame, titles, and 
high-stepping horses. Everybody at your 
club firmly possesses this faith, and sneers 
sublimely at all who reject it. But if we 
could transport one of these easy cynics 
to a tropical town, if we could set him to 
work all day at an office, and in the even- 
ing drive him out, high-stepping horses, 
footman, and all, through a row of wretch- 
ed mud hovels, into a brown and burnt-up 
plain, with no — grass to delight the 
eye, no signs of human prosperity to glad- 
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den his sympathetic heart ; if we could take 
him back again to a bookless house, and 
turn him out alone upon the verandah to 
smoke his solitary weed, unsolaced by the 
Saturday or the Globe; if we could keep 
him for twelve months in this purposeless 
life, without music, art, science, congenial 
talk — even though cynical —if we, could 
do all this, believe me, our friend would 
return to his club at last, a gladder and a 
wiser man, ready to own that the Academy 
and the Royal Society have their advan- 
tages, that South Kensington and the 
British Museum are something other than 
an egregious bore, and that the power to 
take a country walk over the green rolling 
downs, commanding a view into some 
pleasant English combe, with its Norman 
church-tower and its Elizabethan manor- 
house, forms just as appreciable an ele- 
ment in his happiness as the addition of 
an extra hundred to his income or his sal- 
ary. These are the things which we miss 
in the tropics, and for which no adventi- 
tious advantages of mere money payment 
can ever compensate us. The years spent 
between those self-same imaginary paral- 
lels on our terrestrial globe I count as 
just so much dead loss of time cut away 
from one’s allotted span. 

And now, as the preachers say — I fecl 
as though I had been gradually dropping 
into the didactic strain of a sermon — 
have done my best to expose, so far as in 
me lay, the true nature of the great tropi- 
cal fallacy. I may, perhaps, have drawn 
my picture rather too grimly from the 
other side, but where an exaggerated view 
prevails, exaggeration in the other direc- 
tion can alone redress the balance of truth. 
It is useless to fight a popular belief with 
gentle language ; a good hearty denuncia- 
tion is needed to impress the speaker’s 
conviction. Besides, in the case of the 
tropics, I feel strongly on personal grounds. 
I have myself been deceived and played 
upon; I have read the late Canon Kings- 
ley’s rhapsodies and marvelled over the 
exquisite word-painting of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre. But now I come out like the 
countryman at the fair, who pays his 
penny to behold the wonderful sea serpent, 
and is introduced to a tame seal in a 
tub of water.. Under such circumstances, 
some countrymen and some wayfarers, for 
very shame, keep up the wicked delusion, 
lest bystanders should mock at their cre- 
dulity ; but for my part, I prefer to take 
my stand at the door of the tent, and warn 
all and sundry that this tropical show is a 
gigantic and unconscionable sham. 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE BURIAL OF HANOVER. 


OF HANOVER. 


NOTHING in history is more strange, 
though it seems to us all so natural, than 
the quiet, persistent, immovable refusal of 
the English people, a refusal continued 
through seven generations, to care any- 
thing about Hanover. Five successive 
kings, one of whom was among the most 
popular of English sovereigns, had it most 
nearly at their hearts that their English 
subjects should care. Ministry after min- 
istry accepted the sovereign’s view, and 
either did care, or made believe to care so 
much that they fought, and wrote despatch- 
es, and intrigued for the sake of Hanover. 
When, in 1815, the Continent emerged 
from the deluge under which all landmarks 
had been lost, the English envoy —in 
terms which we shall know one day, when 
the secret archives of Hanover see the 
light, in that history of Hanover under 
English kings, which we recommend to 
ihe next historian in want of a subject — 
demanded the restoration of Hanover as a 
first article in his claims, and it was grant- 
fed, but still the English people paid to 
the little kingdom no attention. They did 
not visit it, they did not study it, they 
did not recollect it, or recollected it only 
with a dislike which, if faint, was so real 
that to be a Hanoverian was to be in this 
country, in popular opinion, disqualified 
for royal favor. So universal and so deep- 
seated was the feeling, that people thought 
it quite natural, and still think it so, never 
inquired into its origin, and refused alto- 
gether to discuss arguments on the oppo- 
site side. Yet so far from its being 
natural, it may safely be said that to any 
other people but the English, Hanover 
would have seemed a most precious pos- 
session Its elector-kings were always 
most anxious to draw the bonds between 
the electorate and the kingdom closer, and 
so far from neglecting Britain for Han- 
over, neglected Hanover for Britain, in a 
way that only Germans, and Germans of 
the pre-national age, would have endured. 
They seldom went there, they governed 
through viceroys, and they spent their 
Hanoverian income in Great Britain. The 
junction of the crowns gave Britain the 
possibility of an immense position on the 
Continent, a free entry for its troops to 
points whence they could protect Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark, menace Prussia; 
and exercise a direct influence over the 
policy of southern Germany. All that we 
obtain by our alliance with Belgium was 
secured in a much greater degree by our 
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connection with Hanover, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that Hanover could lend 
us, without loss of self-respect, the aid of 
thirty thousand of the best troops in the 
world. It was worth, in a military sense, 
half-a-dozen Indias, and it might in 18165, 
when England was irresistible, have been 
considerably enlarged. Nor was it in any 
way lost when the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria once more, after a hundred and 
twenty-three years of mingled existence, 
divided the two crowns. The king of 
Hanover was still a member of the En- 
lish royal myer and would still have 
en only too wil ing to regard himself as 
a British prince, and purchase support b 
a subordination of policy such as Festugel, 
when anxious for assistance, always prom- 
ises, and in ordinary times —as witness 
the Delagoa Bay affair — always refuses 
to concede. The disjunction of the 
crowns need never have been noticed, if 
the British people had cared that Hanover 
should be theirs. So excellent, indeed, 
was the position, that Continental states- 
men never quite believed in English feel- 
ing on the subject, treated the Britannic 
character of Hanover as a factor in Euro- 
pean politics, and up to the moment of its 
extinction half believed that the kingdom 
would be saved by British interference. 
The British people, however, cared abso- 
lutely nothing about it. They were very 
sorry their kings should be Continental 
rulers, they were very glad when they 
ceased to hold the double position, and 
after the separation of the crowns the 
declined to think about Hanover at all 
When the kingdom was extinguished, they 
were, on the whole, pleased. It must 
have been a very bitter pill for the Duke 
of Cambridge, who never forgot that he 
stood second in succession to the State; 
but no serious word of remonstrance was 
ever uttered in Parliament, and we never 
remember to have read a complaint, except 
against the sequestration of George V.’s 
private fortune. The ex-king, whose title 
to his territories was ideally perfect, he 
reigning at once by “right” and by con- 
sent, had even among Legitimists no En- 
glish adherents, and when he died, M. de 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia seemed a more 
natural mourner at the preliminary funeral 
ceremony than the Prince of Wales. The 
queen:issued an order directing mourning 
to be worn‘for her cousin, and we are told 
that in a few London churches the order 
was obeyed; but the majority of the peo- 
ple were entirely indifferent, and indeed 
ignorant that with Prince Ernest’s renunci- 
ation of the Hanoverian throne a chapter 
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of English history will end. Neither the 
antiquity of the house of Guelph—an 
antiquity which so attracted Gibbon that 
he wrote on it a monograph, now unjustl 

forgotten —nor the benefits it has acci- 
dentally conferred on Great Britain, nor 
the unrivalled chance of Continental influ- 
ence which the union of the crowns might 
have opened, have moved the sensible, 
stolid, unhistorical islanders to care one 
jot what became of the English branche 
cadette. Of all Englishmen of rank, the 
one who is to Englishmen most shadowy 
is Prince Ernest of Cumberland, eldest 
male by German and French law of: the 
English royal house. We doubt if there 
are ten men in England who could say 
what this prince is like, who ever bought 
his photograph, or who have the slightest 
idea why the Hanoverian minister who 
wrote “For Sceptre and Crown,” holds 
him in such visible disdain. 

So complete, indeed, is the indifference, 
that we scarcely know why we touch the 
subject, unless it be from an interest in 
the little-noticed sides of history, which 
some of our readers may share with us; 
but as we have touched it, we may notice 
another point, the entire extinction as 
an effective force of the idea of legitimacy. 
George V. had a much better title to Han- 
over than Henry V. has to France. The 
line is as old — having intermarried, Gib- 
bon says, with that of Charlemagne — and 
though not seated in” Hanover for more 
than five hundred years, it acquired the 
duchy rightfully, and has the immense 
advantage that it reigned up to the mo- 
ment of its extinction with the full consent 
of its people, who even in émeute asked 
for a constitution, and not a déchéance. 
Nobody, not even Prince Bismarck, ever 
questioned the title of the family, or de- 
nied its right to fight in 1866, or claimed 
to expel it on any other ground than that 
its expulsion was to the interest of the 
body of the German people. That argu- 
ment was sound, and was admitted not 
only by the Germans, but by all Euro- 
peans: but in that argument, so accepted, 
is the knell of all dynastic claims. If the 
welfare of the people is the governing rule 
in the distribution of thrones, then any 
throne may be abolished in the interest of 
that welfare, and as they themselves must 
be judges on the subject, they may expel 
their kings without reproach. That Prus- 
sia conquered Hanover is true. That it . 
annexed Hanover, in the interest of all 
Germans, is also true. But if Prussia had 
the right to do this— which we do not 





dream of disputing—then, a fortiori, 
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Germany herself, or any other indepen- 
dent State, has the right to do the same 
thing. That is not a doctrine fatal to 
constitutional kings, any more than to 
presidents, for a king may reign by an in- 
formal, as well as a formal consent of his 
people, but it is a doctrine fatal to all 
those claims to be above consent which 
kings have hitherto put forward. The 
extinction of Hanover, after seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one years of recognized 
and separate existence, because its con- 
tinuance in independence was generally 
inconvenient, is the recognition in the 
most concrete and practical form of the 
right of peoples to organize themselves as 
they please, in utter disregard of any 
rights their sovereigns may claim. The 
king of Hanover had committed no fault. 
Hanover as a State had refused no reason- 
able concession. There was no proof that 
the prince Ernest or the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, if called to the throne, would not 
have signed any treaty necessary to the 
German empire, and have assumed as 
regards that empire the attitude of the 
kings of Saxony or Bavaria. There was, 
in fact, no excuse for the Jouleversement, 
except that while Hanover existed Prussia 
could not be strong, and that a strong 
Prussia was essential to the aspirations of 
the German people; and that excuse, 
which would justify any anti-royal revolu- 
tion, seemed to the foremost of German 
legitimists amply sufficient. Itseems so 
also to constitutionalists and republicans, 
and it was well it should seem so; but 
then, if it is sufficient, where is the 2 
claim of sovereigns against subjects? It 
is reduced to this,— that if subjects wish 
a throne to disappear, they must have 
the necessary force to bring it to the 
ground. We do not suppose the Hohen- 
zollerns will ever regret the severe meas- 
ure dealt out to the Guelphs. It was 
necessary to deal it, or to draw back from 
their appointed task ; but a day may come 
when they may recollect it, and doubt 
whether Louis XIV. did not understand 
kingcraft when he said, “Sovereigns 
should stand by one another.” They have 
learned a higher lesson, but whether it is 
one which will equally tend to their own 
prosperity isa question to be settled in 
the future, if it ever arrives, when Ger- 
many fulfils Heine’s prophecy, and the 
German republic is born. It is not the 
farther off because the last Guelph was 
unattended to his grave by representatives 
of Germany, and was honored in England 





only with an official and perfunctory 
mourning. 
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From The Examiner. 
UNITED STATES’ INDIAN WARS. 


For some time past exzui has been the 
prevailing complaint -along the United 
States Indian frontier. Buffaloes have 
been scarce, and the redskins so uniformly 
peaceable, that no reasonable excuse could 
be found for testing the capacity of small 
arms on them. Under these circum- 
stances, every lover of his species (with a 
white face) will rejoice to hear that bore- 
dom is at an end, and that the summer of 
1878 promises to be one in which much 
aboriginal gore will be shed in the regions 
that lie under the shadow of the Rocky 
Mountains. A general Indian war is on 
hand. This we learn from the secretary 
of the interior, Carl Schurz. More troops 
and more money are necessary. This is 
the burden of General Sherman’s tele- 
gram. The Shoshones and Bannacks of 
Idaho and Oregon are moving from the 
head-waters of the Columbia River and 
taking up their position in the lava beds 
between Great Campas Prairie and the 
Salmon River, a locality which, in the 
Modoc war, the Caucasians who engaged 
in that inglorious struggle found a remarka- 
bly difficult bit of country. It might be 
remarked that it was their tribesmen and 
their near cousins, the Nez Percez, or 
Pierced Noses, who were about this time 
last year at war with the United States, 
and were, as we read in official documents, 
utterly routed by the courage and energy 
of the troops under the command of a cer- 
tain General Howard, a warlike paladin 
dwelling in those parts. The truth of the 
matter was that General Howard and his 
warriors were utterly routed by White 
Bird and his colored clansmen, who only 
surrendered when they found their comes- 
tibles growing short. It is this same 
General Howard who is at present send- 
ing alarming despatches to the Washing- . 
ton government, and demanding more 
troops, more powder, more bullets, more 
corned beef, and, above all, more money, 
in order to crush the Ishmaelites who are 
insolent enough to imagine that they have 
a better right to their native land than the 
lank men who “located” thereabouts 
some thirty or forty years ago at the out- 
side. The general who so covered his 
name with glory last year professes him- 
self anxious again to seek the battle-field, 
but confesses that with his recollections of 
one or two untoward events in his career, 
he does not feel justified in moving south 
on the “hostiles.” The truth of the mat- 
ter is, the United States troops along the 
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frontier are few, and not very fierce, while 
the Indians are numerous, and in the mat- 
ter of blood-letting, exceedingly skilful 
operators. They know every pass, every 
spring, every grassy valley. They are 
troubled with no commissariat wagons, 
despatches, artillery, nor ambulance trains. 
They can subsist on anything, from sage- 
bush shoots to grasshoppers, and as their 
wardrobe, bedding, and uniform consists 
of a ragged blanket, they travel even more 
quickly than does the proverbial proprietor 
of the thin pair of breeches. Worst ofall, 
that brown son of Belial, Sitting Bull, after 
having enjoyed an agreeable relaxation 
among his Sioux kindred in Manitoba, 
“cal’lates,” as the frontiersmen say, on 
moving south, and replenishing his fast 
decreasing stock of scalps and serviceable 
horses of American breed. Now, the 
United States know Sitting Bull. We do 
not, for our part, believe that he is a West 
Point graduate, George Francis Train, or 
even General Butler, in disguise. In the 
first place, he is much too honest to be the 
latter gentleman, is not a fool, and hence 
cannot be the second, while his military 
skill is of rather a higher grade than re- 
sults from a training in even the admirable 
military school on the Hudson River. 
The truth is, that Sitting Bull is a Sioux 
chief, with a taste for liberty and plunder, 
and, in pursuit of these penchants, found 
himself hotly pursued by a certain Gen- 
eral Custer. This general was a skilful 
soldier, after the text-books, and accord- 
ingly so arranged his plans that his rival 
should be surrounded, and sent, with all 
his followers, to the happy hunting- 
grounds as fast as Shrapnel shell and 
Henry revolving rifles could put them. 
But Sitting Bull was also a soldier, and, in 
his own way, a kind of prairie Moltke, for 
in the Little Horn Cajion he surprised 
Custer and all his men, and meted out to 
them the measure they had prepared for 
him and his soapless spearsmen. There- 
after, not illogically considering the United 
States climate unsuitable for long life, he 
quietly moved over the frontier, and set- 
tled down in the Canadian Dominion, 
where, being justly treated, he has be- 
haved himself as Indians, and most other 
people do, under like circumstances. In 
the United States the Indians have always 
been at war with the whites; in the Brit- 
ish possessions rarely, and never as 
tribes. 

We note this renewed Indian war in the 
United States, not because in an Indian 
war is there any novelty. On the contrary, 
for a period beyond which the memory of 
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man runneth not, the United States gov- 
ernment and citizens have been at murder- 
ous feud with the race whose fair heritage 
they now occupy, and, there is every like- 
lihood, will be, until the last * hostile” In- 
dian’s bones lie very peaceably on the 
green prairie, or in a glass case in the 
Smithsonian Institution. When Captain 
John Smith and his swashbucklering cava- 
liers landed in the “ Empire of Virginia,” 
the aborigines of the United States, judg- 
ing from the traces they have left behind, 
could not have been less than four or five 
millions in number. We question if at the 
present moment they number five hundred 
thousand. Driven from bank to wall, and 
from wall to ditch, they have contested 
every foot-breadth of the weary road over 
which they have had to retreat to make 
way for the Anglo-Saxon flood. Disease, 
whiskey, misery untold, and villanous salt- 
petre have civilized them off the face of 
the earth which was once theirown. Once 
all the region east of the Mississippi, 
from Maine to Louisiana, was thickly peo- 
pled with the prosperous villages of those 
whom the old travellers called “the sal- 
vages.” No part of America now shows 
so thickly populated a country, or so joy- 
ous a savage race as those who there 
hunted in the woods, and paddled their 
birch canoes, or Mandan coracles. With 
the exception of a few all but Civilized 
fragments of tribes in one or two of the 
states, there is not now, one. single Indian 
— who owns to the name — in all that wide 
region. A swarthy, keen-eyed lawyer, 
pleading in the Supreme Court of New 
York, or a very dark-haired gentleman 
who sits next you in a general’s uniform at 
a state dinner in the White House, are to 
the keenest ethnological eye about the 
only signs of the now thickly peopled 
states, covered with cities and towns, hav- 
ing been once inhabited only by dwellers 
in wigwams, who fished the salmon and 
hunted the bear and the deer, with no man 
to make them afraid. 

Yet — paradoxical though the statement 
may seem—the United States govern- 
ment has not primarily treated the natives 
badly. They have recognized their right 
to every foot-breadth of the land, and have 
— perhaps under pressure — formed trea- 
ties with them for the cession of it to the 
whites under conditions which seem at 
first sight not unjust, and even favorable 
to the original holders, who made little use 
of it. The government arranged that the 
Indians should cede their lands, and re- 
ceive so much down for them, and the 
rest in yearly annuities terminable at a 
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long date, while large tracts of good land 
were secured “for all time” to the Indians 
on which to live and, if possible, cultivate 
the arts of peace. On ,these “ reserva- 
tions ” the government “located” the In- 
dians. They built them houses, supplied 
them with agricultural implements, mis- 
sionaries, schoolmasters, — all appliances 
of civilization, and above all they supplied 
them with that acme of all roguery — an 
Indian agent. The agents were not se- 
lected for their knowledge of aboriginal 
character, or, indeed, with any regard to 
their character whatever. They were 
merely the ruck of decayed politicians or 
wire-pullers, not presentable enough for 
foreign missions, or with souls above post- 
offices. The result need not be told. 
Yet, strange to say, these offices were and 
are largely run after. A lawyer with a 
practice of ten thousand dollars per annum 
in San Francisco or Chicago has been 
known to accept an Indian agency in some 
remote place, and after living there for five 
years retire — stranger still to say — with 
a fortune. Probably he may have saved it 
from his salary—there are some very 
economical people even in America. But 
in regard to this the world has been uni- 
formly sceptical, and, we are bound to say, 
not unreasonably. For on an average the 
salary of an Indian agent is only fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum in greenbacks, 
and without rations, in a quarter where 
rations cost no little money; indeed, the 
fact need not be concealed — for in Amer- 
ica there is nothing better known — the 
officials of the Indian department are no- 
toriously dishonest. The Indian annuities 
pass through their hands, and so do the 
Indian contracts, and a large percentage of 
both go no further. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but the exceptions prove the rule. 
Endless stories are told of the pecula- 
tions of these men, one of whom a face- 
tious senator once described as “ that no- 
blest, but at the same time rarest, work of 
God, an honest Indian agent.” No sub- 
ject is a more favorite one for the Ameri- 
can press to dilate on, or for the trans- 
atlantic philanthropist to thunder about. 
So scandalous has this state of matters be- 
come that in one or two places the govern- 
ment has put the Indians in charge of the 
Quakers, as being pious men, and, there- 
fore, presumably honest. But lately this 
has not anal altogether well, and for 
— past there has been an agitation to 

ave the Indian department, commission- 
er, superintendents, agents, interpreters, 
and all, incorporated with the war depart- 
ment, But that would, in fact, be only 
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removing the evil to another quarter, not 
eradicating it;-though, we are bound to 
say, that an officer and a gentleman would 
be more likely to be honest than a New 
York ward “repeater,” who may be an 
officer but is not a gentleman. But the 
evildoes notend then. The Indians know 
perfectly well that the agent is a thief, and 
often tell him so. Various Indian wars 
have originated in this way. But after 
being secure in their reservations —as 
they think —an order comes to remove 
the Indians further off. Their improve- 
ments and their rich lands have excited the 
envy of the whites, whose votes are too 
powerful for Congressmen of flabby fibre 
to resist. And so the Indian, amid blood- 
shed and hate, has again to take up his 
weary western tramp, knowing that again 
he will have to remove. The result is that 
he loses heart, becomes utterly depraved 
and demoralized, and adding to his origi- 
nal sin that learned from the agents, and 
the entourage of an agency, becomes im- 
pervious to anything like civilization or 
ennobling influences. General Pope, only 
a few years ago, reported that he had ex- 
amined into the causes of all the Indian 
wars in the far West, and he had come. to 
the conclusion that in no case were the ° 
Indians the original aggressors. How- 
ever, as the savages subscribe to no news- 
papers, and are powerless in caucus and 
convention, it is nobody’s business to ad- 
vocate their cause, but everybody’s inter- 
est to conceal the truth. The end, no 
doubt, will be that every summer, as the 
grass and game get plentiful enough, 
some “ Sitting Bull” or other will make 
unhappy the life of some General Howard, 
or that “ Young-man-afraid-of-his-ho’sses ” 
will not show himself so afraid of other 


peoples. 


From The Spectator. 
VEFYK PASHA ON ASIA AND EUROPE, 


ENGLISHMEN are often surprised at the 
preference which many Orientals display, 
and which most, we think, feel at heart, for 
their own life over the life of Europe. 
The latter seems to them so much more 
varied, so much more interesting, so much 
fuller both of change and of incident, that 
they can hardly understand how a man 
who has tasted both can deliberately prefer 
the former. They think that to bring Ori- 
entals to Europe is to make them Euro- 
pean, to convince them that “ civilization ” 





is a pleasing ideal, to plant in their minds 
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discontent with their own inferior method 
of life. They expect Asiatics, even if 
not converted by Europe, to enjoy its life 
as Americans do, or rather, to absorb its 
ideas as Greeks — who always seem slight- 
ly Asiatic to Englishmen, but who are au 
fond intensely European, though not Teu- 
tonic — usually do. The fact that there 
are Orientals who, having tried both, pre- 
fer their own method of life, with all its 
uncertainties and fears and defects of 
“ civilization,” puzzles them beyond meas- 
ure, and is usually set down to the influ- 
ence of polygamy, which exists, no doubt, 
but not to the degree commonly supposed. 
There is another influence which has, we 
believe, much more effect on Orientals in 
good position — and few others try Europe 
—and that is the absence of a certain 
form of social pressure necessitating an 
endless taking of trouble. Not only the 
mental atmosphere, but the social life of 
Europe are based upon the idea that a 
man who wishes for a pleasant life will 
show energy in its pursuit, will take end- 
less small trouble, will not feel an exertion 
of mind or will, any more than the piston 
of a steam-engine feels rising or falling. 
That, however, is not the basis of society 
* in Asia, where the root-idea is that those 
who have not to live by labor are to enjoy 
a certain exemption from worry, to do as 
they please, and not as other folks please, 
and while respecting certain immutable, 
but few and definite laws, such as that 
which from the Balkan to Pekin enforces, 
though in degrees'of wide divergence, the 
seclusion of women, are to be released in 
great measure from the atmospheric pres- 
sure of opinion. The Oriental is, what- 
ever his grade, to be in a way independent, 
released from small obligations, left “free ” 
in a sense explained below. This idea, 
carried out as it is in daily life, produces 
many of the least intelligible phenomena 
of Asiatic society, — the democratic equal- 
ity of all men, which is so singularly com- 
bined with readiness to endure and to 
inflict oppression; the absence of mau- 
vaise honte, which is the secret of the 
much-admired “ manner ” of most Asiatics, 
and which is found, too, for the same rea- 
son, in some classes of Americans; and 
the sense of ease always perceptible in a 
better-class Oriental at home, and always 
puzzling to the European, who thinks he 
knows facts which should make his inter- 
locutor uneasy. In the new and very 
charming book in which Mrs. Simpson has 
collected her father’s conversations with 

reat Frenchmen, there occurs a very strik- 
ing and in its way attractive statement of 
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the difference, so far as it affects the meré 
details of daily life. Mr. Senior, who, 
though at home regarded as a rather hard 
official — he was hard, too, intellectually, 
the quality peeping out perpetually in these 
conversations — was in society, and espe- 
cially in foreign society, the most sympa- 
thetic of men, and could by some rare 
talent coax the most diferent of mankind 
into revealing their real opinions, had in 
1860 a long talk with Vefyk Pasha, then 
minister at Paris, recently, we believe, the 
man who presided over the Ottoman As- 
sembly. He said of Paris: — 


What I complain of is the mode of life. I 
am oppressed not by the official duties — they 
are easy, Turkey has few affairs —but by the 
social ones. I have had to write fifteen notes 
this morning, all about trifles. In Turkey life 
is sans géne ; if a man calls on you he does not 
leave a card; if he sends you a nosegay he 
does not expect a letter of thanks; if he 
invites you he does not require an answer. 
There are no engagements to be remembered 
and fulfilled a fortnight afterwards. When 
you wish to see a friend, you know that he 
dines at sunset ; you get into your caique, and 
row down to him through the finest scenery in 
the world. You find him in his garden, smoke 
a chibouque, talk or remain silent as you like ; 
dine, and return. If you wish to see a min- 
ister you go to his office ; you are not inter- 
fered with, or even announced; you lift the 
curtain of his audience-room, sit by him on 
his divan, smoke your pipe, tell your story, get 
his answer, and have finished your business in 
the time which it takes here to make an ap- 
pointment—in half the time that you waste 
here in an antechamber. ‘There is no dress- 
ing for dinners or for evening parties ; evening 
parties, indeed, do not exist. There are no 
letters to receive or to answer. There is no 
post-hour to be remembered and waited for, 
for there is no post. Life glides away without 
trouble. Hereeverythingis troublesome. All 
enjoyment is destroyed by the forms and cere- 
monies and elaborate regulations which are 
intended, I suppose, to increase it or to pro- 
tect it. My Liberal friends here complain of 
the want of political liberty. What I com- 
plain of is the want of social liberty; it is far 
the more important. Few people suffer from 
the despotism of a government, and those 
suffer only occasionally. But this social des- 
potism, this despotism of salons, this code of 
arbitrary little réglements, observances, pro- 
hibitions, and exigencies, affects everybody, 
and every day, and every hour. 


Mark the idea which underlies that com- 
plaint, and remember that it extends 
to every department of life, and you 
catch, as no book can teach you, one of 
the secrets of the Asiatic mode of liv- 
ing, and its charm for Asiatics. You are 
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in slippers, not in shoes; in a dressing- 
gown, not ‘in a dress-coat. The ways 
which we think duties they think worries, 
—at once evidences of unrest, and need- 
less obligations imposed on life to make it 
tiresome. When observances are imposed 
by religion, that is another matter; but 
except ‘by religion or superior power, the 
will ought to be unrestrained. They feel 
that life under a routine of duties, obliga- 
tions, observances, is life only to be en- 
dured under coercion, is life needlessly 
made miserable. Or rather, to use an 
illustration many of our readers will under- 
stand better, they feel the European 
scheme of life as men who are by nature 
idle, or who have always been masters of 
their own time, feel monotonous daily 
work, as if that alone by itself took the 
sweetness out of life. They do not, for 
example, want servants, as Englishmen do, 
invisibly working the household machine, 
and keeping everything to-day as it was 
yesterday, but want personal attendants, 
always visible, always at hand, always sav- 
ing them from minute trouble and effort. 
The feeling is not exactly indolence, 
though it looks so like it, and though it 
has, in the course of ages passed in cli- 
mates where exertion is also effort, become 
mixed up with it; but rather, as Vefyk 
Pasha says, a form of the liking for lib- 
erty, or the desire for the gratification in 
details of the strong self-will which gives to 
all Asiatics without exception some char- 
acteristics of spoiled children. They do 
not want to dine out when they are asked, 
but to dine out when they wish, and the 
mere notion that if they dine out and have 
the whim to be silent they may not be si- 
lent, is fatiguing. Life, to be delightful, 
must be always afternoon, and afternoon 
in holiday. Unfortunately for themselves, 
Asiatics carry this spirit, which, if con- 
fined to social arrangements, might pro- 
duce nothing worse than simplicity, into 
serious life, and apart altogether from bad 
morale, which we are not now discussing, 
allow a defect of temperament to ruin ad- 
ministration. They will not, under any 
provocation, burden themselves with a sus- 
tained habit of taking trouble. You might 
as well ask lazzaroni to behave like Prus- 
sian Beamten. They issue orders, and 
punish terribly if they are not obeyed, but 
that is their only notion of securing obedi- 
ence. As to “hunting the order down” 
to its execution, they would not accept life 
at the price of such a duty. Nothing can 
be funnier than a contrast which happens 
to be drawn in this book between Thiers’s 
idea on this matter and Vefyk Pasha’s. 





We have given the Turk’s, here is the 
Frenchman’s :— 


I used constantly to find my orders forgot- 
ten, or neglected, or misinterpreted. As I 
have often said to you, men are naturally idle, 
false, and timid; menteurs, laches, paresseux. 
Whenever I found that an emloyé supposed 
that because an order had been given, it had 
been executed, or that because he had been 
told a thing, it was true, I gave him up as an 
imbecile. Bonaparte nearly lost the battle of 
Marengo by sruposing that the Austrians had 
no bridge over the Bormida. Three generals 
assured him that they had carefully examined 
the river, and that there was none. It turned 
out that there were two, and our army was 
surprised. When I was preparing for war in 
1840, I sat every oo for eight hours with the 
ministers of war, of marine, and of the inte- 
rior. I always began by ascertaining the state 
of execution of our previous determinations.; 
I never trusted to any assurances, if better 
evidence could be produced. If I was told 
that letters had been despatched, I required a 
certificate from the clerk who had posted them 
or delivered them to the courier. If answers 
had been received, I required their produc- 
tion. I punished inexorably every negligence, 
and -even every delay. I kept my colleagues 
and my bureaux at work all day, and almost 
all night. We were all of us half-killed. 
Such a tension of mind wearies more than the 
hardest bodily work. At night my servants 
undressed me, took me by the feet and shoul- 
ders and placed me in my bed, and I lay there 
like a corpse till the morning. Even my 
dreams, when I dreamt, were administrative. 


No Asiatic not an exceptional man will do 
that, yet in Asia it is five times as neces- 
sary as in Europe, because the subordi- 
nates, besides the regular desire not to 
work over-much, of which Thiers com- 
plained, feel the overwhelming desire for 
that which Vefyk Pasha called “liberty,” 
—a life not burdened with peremptory but 
“trifling” duties. They want to be 
“gentlemen,” as the poor often under- 
stand the word,—that is, men released 
from imperative necessities. One-half the 
weakness of every Oriental government — 
we do not mean one-half the oppression, 
that has a different origin —arises from 
the impossibility of finding men who will 
act as Thiers did, or of supplying the ab- 
sence of the lacking spirit either by regu- 
lations or by punishments. An Oriental 
household can be well ordered in its way, 
but as to making ita machine as perfect 
as a regiment, and self-acting as many Eu- 
ropean households are, it cannot be done. 
No punishment and no reward will make 
a race in which this spirit is inborn, or 
into which it has entered, exact, punctual, 
or prompt. The Southern slaveholders 
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tried it with negroes under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, and failed ; and no 
European that we can recollect has ever 
thoroughly succeeded. That which can 
be neglected is neglected, not from a wish 
that it should not be done, but from a de- 
testation of the fatigue of doing it at an 
inopportune moment,— that is, at any mo- 
ment when doing it would break up the 
sense of the pleasant ease of afternoon, 
which, in the Asiatic ideal, should consti- 
tute the whole of life. Of course, with 
that temper comes its correlatives, indif- 
ference about right and wrong—for if 
you are not indifferent, the afternoon is 
always being broken —and a callousness as 
to mn et happens to anybody, if the restful 
ease do but remain undisturbed. Charles 
II., as described by Macaulay, had the 
temperament to perfection, would, in fact, 
have been the most perfect specimen of 
the Oriental, but that having a trace of 
Scotland in his blood, he was liable to the 
curse from which the Asiatic is usually 
free,— the mental low fever for which we 
have adopted the word exnut. 

We dare say we have failed in making 
this temperament and its tendencies as 
visible to our readers as it is to ourselves, 
but it is the peculiarity which makes those 
Englishmen who best like the East de- 
spair most of administrative reform. They 
know that a certain rigor will produce 
honesty, that oppression can be checked 
by giving certain power of resistance, and 
that Asiatics who wish well can be dis- 
covered, but they know also that all this 
will not produce an effective governing 
machine without the Western power of 
taking trouble perpetually. That is what 
first of all makes them cry out for “ Euro- 
pean assistance” in every department, 
and praise Asiatic rulers in proportion to 
their readiness to take European advice. 
They know — Sir Henry Layard, for in- 
stance, knows—that besides the readi- 
ness to take bribes, and the religious 
arrogance, and the sensuality, the re- 
formers have to contend with the desire 
for the “afternoon life,” which, in the 
ruler, produces cruelty, because only cru- 
elty can get him his way without endless 
trouble, and, in his subordinate, neglect. 
They know that an Oriental regiment will 
uninspected go to pieces, because the offi- 
cers want to avoid the harass of details; 
that a department will get to a dead-lock, 
because nobody will worry like Thiers ; 
that a province will grow discontented, 
because nobody will search into harassing, 
trivial complaints. They know, in fact, 
that civilization cannot be kept up if life 





all the while is to be always afternoon; 
and that an Asiatic is like an average 
aristocrat, and regards that afternoon as 
the summum bonum, to which all else may 
expediently be sacrificed, and those who 
interfere with it as “unaccountable, un- 
comfortable works of God.” The Euro- 
pean is in Asia the man who will insist on 
his neighbor doing business just after 
dinner, and being exact when he is half- 
asleep, and being “ prompt” just when he 
wants to enjoy,— and he rules in Asia and 
is loved in Asia, accordingly. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SUBLIMITY BY CUBIC MEASURE, 


THE sublime, according to Professor 


‘Bain, has for its point of departure the 


physically great, as measurable by the 
simple instrumentality of a three-foot rule. 
Unhappily for the susceptible nerves of 
esthetically-minded tourists, the sense of 
sublimity ‘n a large section of mankind 
appears never to have started on an up- 
ward journey of development from this 
primitive germ. The vast majority of the 
human race seem perfectly willing to 
gauge the grandeur of natural scenery, 
and to weigh the conflicting claims of con- 
tinents or countries, by a direct appeal to 
numerical calculation. It remains doubt- 
ful whether they would regard our tallest 
and fattest member of Parliament as the 
greatest of British senators ; but it is quite 
certain that they consider Ben Nevis ex- 
actly eight hundred feet grander than 
Snowdon, and Mont Blanc some three 
thousand yards more sublime than either. 
The same class of mind which sedulously 
thumbs its catalogue at the Academy or 
the Grosvenor in order that it may learn 
beforehand which pictures it should admire 
and which it should condemn, in like man- 
ner compares the height of waterfalls in 
Murray or Badeker, lest it should com- 
mit the grievous blunder of preferring the 
Staubbach to Gavarnie, or Rhayadr Ddu 
to the Grey Mare’s Tail. Furnished with 
a complete table of lengths, breadths, and 
cubical contents, the statistical traveller 
ransacks Europe from end to end; and 
having satisfied himself that this quarter 
of the earth represents after all only a 
pocket continent, usually ends by becom- 
ing a confirmed globe-trotter, with a par- 
donable pride in circumnavigating our 
planet, like Jules Verne’s hero, in eighty 


days. 
England, however, enjoys a comparative 
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immunity from the foot-rule system of 
estimating the sublime. Our lakes, our 
hills, and our cataracts are all on sucha 
mere drawing-room scale that the math- 
ematical tourist scarcely thinks it worth 
while to measure their trifling dimensions, 
except perhaps in derision and contempt. 
He may condescend superciliously to dis- 
parage them by contrast with the vast 
sheets of water he has crossed in Canada, 
or the snowy peaks he has watched at Bo- 
gota; but he does not regard them as 
worthy of trigonometrical comparison in 
those profoundly magnificent sums in pro- 
portion which he lavishes upon the Alps 
and the Himalayas. The statistical meas- 
ure of sublimity,has its true home in those 
great countries whose very bigness seems 
to appal the imagination of their inhabit- 
ants, and to terrify man with the unwieldy 
size of his inheritance. America more es- 
pecially forms the native region of the 
physically sublime. The Great Republic, 
stretching for hundreds or thousands of 
miles its hideous expanses of monotonous 
prairie, its unbroken plains of shadeless 
cultivation, its huge reservoirs of tideless 
and dismal water, bounded on the dim ho- 
rizon by interminable acres of flat and 
wearisome lowlands, has captivated all its 
citizens by the very dulness and sameness 
of its unending scenery. The true West- 
ern granger never tires of dilating upon 
the grandeur of those terrible prairies, 
broken only from time to time by scat- 
tered wooden farmhouses, as like one 
another as the hedgeless fields which sur- 
round them on every side. He firmly 
believes that a flat, tedious, unshaded 
country, as ugly as the want of wood or 
any salient point can make it, is rendered 
pow eae and beautiful by repetition over 
two thousand miles. He expects the 
British wayfarer to learn with rapture, 
when the Pacific Railway first opens up 
that awesome panorama to his frightened 
gaze at Omaha, that for three days and 
nights the locomotive will hurry him on at 
full speed through nothing but the self- 
same agonizing blank. You have not 
here the narrow and confined valleys of a 
petty European island ; vast and free as 
the American spirit, the landscape runs on 
immeasurably, with a monotony which 
even the American spirit itself can hardly 
claim to rival. When the wealthy mer- 
chant brings his wife and daughters across 
the Atlantic to purchase culture in the 
cheapest market at Paris or Vienna, he 
carries the same principles of judgment in 
his pocket, together with his tape-measure 
and his “ Appleton’s Guide.” English trav- 
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elling companions who foolishly express 
their pleasure in north Wales and the 
Jura are quickly brought to book by the 
infallible authority of figures and silenced 
with a tremendous parallel in Colorado or 
the Wahsatch Range. Como, to be sure, 
has afew mountains in the background, 
and a campanile or so among the chest- 
nuts on its shores; but Lake Superior is 
so many miles long by so many broad, 
and contains a mass of water whose 
area is equal to that of the whole British 
Isles. The Giesbach is certainly a pretty 
little cascade; but the Horseshoe Fall at 
Niagara would split up into one hundred 
and forty-seven such, besides leaving over 
an amount of water-power sufficient to 
turn all the mills in Manchester. Un- 
doubtedly the Simplon is a very steep 
road ; but Sherman Station, on the Pacific 
Railroad, stands five hundred feet higher 
than the crest of Napoleon’s highway, and 
is traversed by four through trains a day 
in the coldest weather. To such a mind 
the ascent of Chimborazo or Mount Ever- 
est is the noblest achievement which a 
human being can accomplish, except per- 
haps to make a fortune of ten million dol- 
lars; and the Pacific forms undoubtedly 
the finest physical feature on earth, be- 
cause @ man may steam across it in cer- 
tain directions for fifty days without seeing 
any more prominent object than a Mother 
Cary’s chicken. Compared with this truly 
magnificent ocean, which belongs to Amer- 
ica in virtue of its California coast, and 
in which Europe can only claim a vicarious 
interest, the puny Atlantic that washes the 
shores of France or England sinks in the 
national estimate to the contemptible level 
of “ the mill-pond.” 

The love of monotony has indeed be- 
come an element in the general American 
conception of beauty. Trees and rocks, 
hills and valleys, are mere foolish impedi- 
ments to successful farming. “ Sir,” said 
a late distinguished visitor to an English 
interviewer who asked his opinion of Brit- 
ish scenery, “ your country is very beauti- 
ful. It has been brought into the highest 
state of cultivation. In some parts I have 
noticed many miles together without a 
single tree. Nothing more beautiful could 
be imagined.” To the transatlantic eye 
a tree merely represented a bit of salable 
timber, to be felled and stumped as early 
as possible, in the great agricultural inter- 
est. With the very same spirit an lowa 
farmer objected to the Scotch mountains 
on the ground that they obstruct the view. 
Even our own countrymen, too, though 
little inclined to apply the foot-rule at 
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home, fall into the same habit of thought 
when placed under similar circumstances 
elsewhure. Not only do English settlers 
in the far West. become on this point pss 
Americanis A mericaniores, but our Indian 
civilians continually treat us to arithmeti- 
cal calculations conceived exactly in the 
sense of the tourist who splits up Niagara 
into its fair complement of possible Gies- 
bachs. The competition wallah, at home 
on leave or retirement, dins perpetually in- 
to our ears the greatness of India, the vast- 
ness of its population, the enormous size 
of its mountains, its rivers, and its ve 

deserts. We are asked to feel awestruc 

and humbled at the fact that Bengal alone 
has sixty-six millions of inhabitants. We 
are invited to experience an awful thrill of 
sublimity when we learn that the area of 
Madras far exceeds that of the United 
Kingdom. We are crammed with high 
figures, running into hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, upon the subject of 
irrigation, railways, famine, and finance. 
Now all these startling statements really 
depend for their presumed effect upon 
that original statistical fallacy that bigness 
and greatness are one and the same thing. 
The Ganges is beyond question a much 
bigger river than the Thames; but it is 
not necessarily a greater river for all that. 
Toronto has double the population of Ox- 
ford, and the inhabitants of Melbourne 
number as many as the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh ; yet nobody supposes that the 
real relative importance of these four 
places can be accurately gauged by a sum 
in the rule of three. An Indian statisti- 
cian was wont to say that whenever he 
reckoned up the incidence of taxation or 
the diffusion of wealth amongst our Aryan 
brethren, he felt inclined first to divide 
the rupees by ten to bring them to pounds, 
and then to divide the Bengalis by ten to 
bring them to Englishmen. Some such 
method must be applied if we wish to 
compare fact with fact in their true sig- 
nificance. Our Indian empire is indeed a 
grand possession, a possession which 
marks our place in the scale of nations, and 
gives usarank among the great dominant 
races of the world; but its greatness and 
its value cannot be summed up in a mere 
wooden computation of heads or acres. To 
estimate the worth of India by its square 
mileage is only one degree lose absurd 


than to estimate it by the imports of Man- 
chester piece-goods. It is a finer thing to 
rule in the city of Akbar and Aurangzib 
than to have gathered a straggling town 
round the cantonments of Cawnpore ; and 
it is a nobler mission to secure peace and 





prosperity to downtrodden castes, or to 
train the acute mind of young Hindoos in 
Western thought, than to make so many 
millions a year out of calico prints. 

Australia and Canada are not without a 
touch of the foot-rule theory. Besides 
the natural tendency to pride themselves 
upon their main point of obvious superi- 
ority to the mother country, there is some 
real surprise on the part of a young colo- 
nist when he discovers how small England 
really is, Judged by the foot-rule standard 
with which alone he is familiar. The boy 
who has skated upon the frozen St. Law- 
rence finds it hard to realize that a mere 
creek actually represents the historical 
Thames. It is odd to learn that a famous 
city like Lichfield or Wells, which figures 
in every page of medizval annals, is so 
infinitely smaller than Hamilton or Gee- 
long. The map which represented Berk- 
shire and Cumberland as of about the 
same absolute size as Victoria and New 
South Wales seems terribly deceptive 
when one whisks across either county in an 
express train. All these considerations 
combine to give the native-born colonist 
on his first trip to Europea low idea of its 
real greatness. He can seldom judge for 
himself of the points which make England 
the true centre of her colonial offshoots. 
He cannot appreciate her literary activity, 
her political vigor, her thouglit, her cul- 
ture, her art, her refined society ; but he 
can plainly see that she is small, smoky, 
and decidedly antique. If the cathedrals 
were all s¢rubbed and whitewashed, if the 
streets were widened and planted with 
trees, if the shops were better decorated 
with flaunting sign-boards and monstrous 
advertisements, England might become a 
very respectable imitation, on a small scale, 
of y enlightened and civilized colonies. 
But, as she stands, she is too little and 
dingy: to attract the colonial taste, and the 
first feeling with which the young Cana- 
dian or Australian regards her is one of 
genuine and unaffected disappointment. 
He has looked forward to London asa 
brilliant and lively metropolis, with whiter 
houses, greener blinds, wider streets, and 
bigger hotels than his own provincial 
town; and he finds it duller, flatter, more 
battered and grey than anything he has 
ever beheld among the brand-new villages 
of his home. The centre of English life 
and thought obstinately refuses to bend 
itself down to the foot-rule measurements 
of its disappointed grandchildren. 

In a thousand minor ways we find the 
same disposition to set up some easy and 
objective standard of computation in mat- 
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fers of taste or opinion. The frame of 
mind which admired the biggest canvas 
ever painted is succeeded in the scale by 
that other frame of mind which considered 
the Gainsborough “ Duchess ” a very great 
painting, not on account of its artistic 
merits, but on account of the high price 
at which it is valued. The people of 
Brooklyn judge Mr. Beecher’s powers as 
am exponent of Christian doctrine by the 
number of dollars which his sittings fetch 
at public auction. Mr. Tennyson’s poet- 
ical inspiration has been assayed by the 
sum per line which his poems are sup- 
posed to command in periodical literature. 
And the reading world at the present da 
runs after those monthly publications whic 
offer the largest possible gathering of well- 
known names on the title-page for a mod- 
erate consideration, varying from: one 
shilling to half-a-crown per number. Any 
man may know where to admire and ap- 
plaud when the signatures of ex-ministers, 
popular poets, and successful artists are 
plentifully appended to the various dishes 
which make up the literary olla podrida. 
In all these cases the simple-minded and 
uncritical spectator can have recourse to 
the obvious foot-rule, and, taking the rec- 
ognizable dimensions of the picture, the 
speaker, or the book, rest satisfied with his 
accurate scale of sublimity arrived at by the 
easy.application of the cubic measure. A 
scientific age will surely allow that such 
“quantitative determination” must be 
necessarily superior to the mere subjective 
fancy of a thinker or a connoisseur. 


From The Athenzum. 
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THE Nestor of American poets has died 
this week. William Cullen Bryant was 
born on the 3rd of November, 1794, at 
Cummington, western Massachusetts, 
where his father, a man of strong literary 
tastes, practised as a physician. Showing 
himself a precocious boy, he met with the 
utmost encouragement to write verses, and 
the consequence was the publication, in 
1809, of a duodecimo volume of detached 
pieces, produced by him since the age of 
ten. Naturally, they were of little or no 
value; still, one of these pieces, “The 
Embargo,” a satire, found many admirers, 
leading to a second edition. Having thus 


distinguished himself, the youthful author 
entered, in 1810, as a student of jurispru- 
dence at Williams College, but left with- 
out taking a degree in 1815, when he was 





admitted to the bar. For the next ten 
years he practised at various places in 
Massachusetts, chiefly Plainfield and Great 
Barrington, but with little legal business 
on his hands, and devoting the greater 
part of his time to writing. He had be- 
come a contributor to the Vorth A merican 
Review in 1815, and in it he published in 
the following year a poem in blank verse, 
“ Thanatopsis,” which found numberless 
admirers, and was lauded by critics as 
“the unrivalled production of a youth of 
twenty.” Other pieces of verse followed, 
but did not meet with the same success, 
and he seemed in danger, like many youth- 
ful poets, of being quickly forgotten, when 
he suddenly started into real fame by the 
issue, in 1821, of his poem, “ The Ages.” 
It is on this volume of verses, sweet and 
melodious, though wanting the highest 
qualities of inspiration, that the future 
celebrity of William Cullen Bryant as a 
t will have to rest. Very wisely, he 
published little poetry afterwards, as if 
conscious that the vein opened too early 
was exhausted, and devoted himself to 
prose writing, of which he became one of 
the acknowledged masters in the United 
States. In 1825 he founded the Mew 
York Review, and in the following year 
he became the editor of the old-established 
Evening Post, with which he remained 
connected up to the time of his death. 
Like our own Thomas Campbell, Bryant 
achieved fame early in life and rather sud- 
denly, with the usual results. Probably 
American critics will place Bryant on a 
higher pedestal than the author of “ The 
Pleasures of Hope,” and he may deserve 
it, if not estimated merely as a poet; but 
nothing he wrote can be compared with 
two or three of the best of Campbell’s 
lyrics. Mr. Bryant was a man of culture 
and of taste; he labored hard during his 
long life to diffuse a love of art among all 
classes in the United States; and as a 
journalist his influence was deservedly 
great, his style of writing being always 
pure and graceful,.and never descending 
into vulgarity. He had his own ideals 
constantly before him, and seemed to 
make it his aim in life to raise them ever 
higher and higher. To extend his knowl- 
edge of art, and educate the taste of his 
children, he came to Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1834 with his whole family, visiting 
England, France, and Italy, and remain- 
ing in the latter country for a considerable 
time. He repeated his European excur- 
sion in 1844, describing the incidents of 
both journeys in the pages of the Evening 
Post, and reprinting the sketches in a sep 
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arate volume, under the title of “ Letters 
of a Traveller.” An illustrated edition of 
this book, which found many readers, ap- 
ared in New York in 1854. The col- 
ected poetical works of Bryant, first pub- 
lished in 1832, were reissued, enlarged 
and completed, at New York in 1835, and 
he himself superintended another Euro- 
pean edition on a third visit to England, in 
1858. He was, after this, induced by un- 
wise friends to publish some more pieces 
of verse, but they are deservedly forgotten. 
His whole poetry lies in one volume. 
During many years of the latter part of 





his life he had resided in the beautiful 
village of Roslyn, near New York. His 
health was so good that he expressed 
sometimes, laughingly, his determination 
to become a centenarian. However, the 
end came suddenly. On the 30th of May 
he was present at the uncovering of a 
monument erected in honor of Mazzini, 
and stood bareheaded for nearly an hour 
under a burning sun. Returning home, 


he fell down on some steps at the house 
of a friend. Concussion of the brain fol- 
lowed, and on Wednesday, in this week, 
the 12th of June, he drew his last breath. 





Ber-Stincs. — Mr. J. D. Hyatt, president 
of the New York Microscopic. Society, has 
given an account of his investigations on the 
subject of stings. These studies have extend- 
ed over a period of eight years, but only re- 
cently have some obscure points been made 
out. The general form of the stinging organs 
of the honey-bee is well known by microscop- 
ists. It consists of a horny sheath, within 
which there are two stings, and these, when in 
use, are thrust out. There is a poison-bag 
which discharges its contents into the sheath. 
This is a point well known, but it appears that 
the precise method by which the fluid makes 
its way from the sheath into the wound has 
not heretofore been properly explained. Ac- 
cording to the generally accepted explanation 
the poison is supposed to flow in a channel 
formed between the two piercers or stings, 
and in this way makes its way into the wound. 
Mr. Hyatt advances another hypothesis, and 
believes he has positive proof that he is right, 
having dissected and examined upwards of a 
thousand stings. On examining a properly 
prepared sting from a honey-bee we notice 
first that the piercers are very sharp, and 
barbed for some distance from the end, there 
being nine barbs pointing upward on each 
one. These barbs are gracefully curved, and 
it can easily be seen that when once they find 
their way into the flesh it would be difficult to 
withdrawthem. This explains why the honey- 
bee sting remains in the flesh, while the stings 
of other insects, with finer barbs, are with- 
drawn. A more careful observation indicates 
that the stings are tubes. There appears to 
be achannel running through the length of 
each one, having branches which terminate in 
the notches just above the barbs. After care- 
fal study of these channels, many of which 
were found to contain air or water after 
mounting, and were thus proved to be verita- 
ble channels, the question arose as to their 
use. 
were ducts for the poison, but there could be 
found no possible connection between the poi- 
son-gland and these channels, for, as already 


The natural inference would be that they’ 





stated, the poison flows into the sheath. After 
long and patient investigation the explanation 
offered is as follows: At the back part of the 
sting these channels open into the sheath, and 
just in front of that opening, attached to the 
stings, is a sort of valve which projects into 
the sheath. When, in the operation of sting- 
ing, the piercers are thrust out, they carry for- 
ward this valve so as to close the front of the 
sheath, for which purpose they are admirably 
adapted, and the poison thus confined within 
the sheath makes its way out through these 
openings in the stings. When once under- 
stood the operation seems very simple. There 
are also some objections to the common ex- | 
planation, Cross sections of the stings:show 
that the walls are quite thin, but strengthened 
in certain places by internal deposits. The 
form of the stings is such that no channels 
can be formed between them to conduct the 
poison. Scientific American. 


A MERcurY TELEPHONE. —A French in- 
ventor, M. Brégnet, has recently completed a 
so-called mercury telephone, which is quite a 
variation on the systems already in use. It is 
composed of two instruments for transmission 
and reception, connected by means of wires. 
Each of these consists of a glass vessel, con- 
taining acidulated water and mercury, into 
which is inserted a capillary tube filled with 
mercury. One wire connects the mercury in 
the tubes, and the other that in the vessels. 
When a person speaks before the transmitter, 
the vibrations of the air are communicated to 
the mercury, and cause variations in the elec- 
tromotive force, which are transmitted to the 
receiver, and there give rise to vibrations of 
the air appreciable by the ear. A later sim- 
plification of the apparatus consists in using a 


tube with alternate drops of mercury and acid- 


ulated water, forming thus a series of electro- 
capillary elements. 





